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Week Ending Friday, July 18, 1997 


Remarks to the Citizens of 
Bucharest, Romania 


July 11, 1997 


The President. Thank you. Mr. President, 
thank you for your wonderful welcome. And 
to the young student who just spoke, Semina 
Munteanu, if she is a representative of the 
youth of Romania, the future of this nation 
is in good hands. 

I am proud to be the first American Presi- 
dent to visit a free Romania 
Audience members. 

U.S.A:! 

The President. 1 am proud to stand in 
University Square, where so many have sac- 
rificed for freedom. Most of all, I am proud 
to see in this vast crowd the face of a new 
Romania, moving beyond the past to build 
a bright future of possibility for all your peo- 
ple. Congratulations. 

Audience members. 
U:S.A:! 

The President. America knows that Ro- 
mania’s destiny lies in an undivided, demo- 
cratic, peaceful Europe, where every nation 
is free and every free nation is the partner 
of the United States. To all the people of 
Romania who love freedom so dearly: I come 
to Romania because of all you have already 
done; I come because I know what you still 
can do; I come because of all that we must 
do together to achieve your destiny in the 
family of freedom. 

No people—no people have suffered more 
under Communist repression. No people 
paid a higher price for the simple right to 
live in freedom. No people faced greater 
challenges in the struggle to start anew. But 
though your path has been steep and hard, 
you are going forward. And for that, we salute 
you. 

In America—in America, we have seen 
your spirit, your endurance, your determina- 
tion symbolized by the feat of one of your 
young Romanian athletes. At the end of the 


U.S.A! U.S.A:! 


U.S.A.! U.S.A:! 


New York marathon last fall, a runner named 
Anuta Catuna came from behind to close the 
lead and earn her way to victory in one of 
America’s most prized races. Like her, Ro- 
mania has set its sights and its heart on the 
long run. And like her, the Romanian people 
have won the world’s respect for moving so 
far, so fast, and for believing in yourselves 
and your future. Like her marathon race, the 
marathon of freedom is not a sprint; it takes 
steady and persistent commitment to stay the 
course. After more than 200 years, America 
now knows the journey of democracy is never 
over; it must be traveled every single day. 

But what progress you have made. You 
have launched bold economic reforms to give 
your people the chance to make the most 
of their own lives. In the short term, I know 
there are costs to this market reform. But 
in the long term, the rewards are far greater, 
in better jobs, new opportunities, more trade 
and investment from around the world for 
your people. And in recent years, we have 
learned from other nations’ experience that 
those who reform the fastest make the most 
progress for their people. Romania has been 
making up for lost time, and the whole world 
is taking notice. 

You have turned old grievances to new 
friendships, within your borders and beyond. 
You have forged landmark treaties with Hun- 
gary and Ukraine. You have brought ethnic 
Hungarians into democratic government for 
the first time. You are giving minorities a 
greater stake in your common future. To- 
gether you are doing something that people 
all over the world must do, you are reaching 
across the lines that divide you to build one 
Romania. And for that, I salute you. 

You have shown the way of responsible 
leadership here in your own region. In 
Bosnia, it was Romanian engineers who re- 
paired the first train crossing the Sava River 
so that critical aid could reach the Bosnian 
people after years of deprivation. In Albania, 
Romania’s peacekeeping battalion has played 
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a key role in promoting stability and securing 
free elections. Your nation, at its own initia- 
tive and its own expense, has helped your 
faltering neighbors get their feet back on the 
ground. And for that, the world salutes you. 
Of course, there is more work to do. I come 
here to say that America will do that work 
with you. 

Audience 
U.S.A! 

The President. The values that govern 
Romania today, liberty, openness, tolerance, 
free markets, these are values shared by the 
community of democracies Romania is join- 
ing. The community includes security co- 
operation through the Partnership For 
Peace. It includes strong ties of trade and 
investment. It includes institutions like the 
European Union. And of course, it includes 
NATO. 

I welcome Romania's deep desire to con- 
tribute even more fully to Europe’s security 
and strength. I welcome your desire to join 
NATO. I want that, too, for Europe, for 
America, and for you. And I say to you today: 
Stay the course, and Romania will cross that 
milestone. 

To all nations who embrace democracy 
and reform and wish to share the responsibil- 
ities of membership, I reaffirm from this 
plaza of freedom: The door to NATO is open. 
It will stay open, and we will help you to 
walk through it. 

NATO has committed to review aspiring 
members in 1999. Romania is one of the 
strongest candidates. And if you stay the 
course and manifest the love of liberty we 
all see here today, there can be no stronger 
candidate. Stay the course. Stay the course. 
The future is yours. 

Audience members. Clinton! 
Clinton! 

The President. Thank you. 

In the meantime, your President and I 
have agreed to establish a strategic partner- 
ship between our nations, a partnership im- 
portant to America because Romania is im- 
portant to America, important in your own 
right, important as a model in this difficult 
part of the world. Romania can show the peo- 
ple of this region and, indeed, people 
throughout the world that there is a better 
way than fighting and division and repres- 


members. U.S.A.! U.S.A! 


Clinton! 
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sion. It is cooperation and freedom and 
peace. 

Mr. President, citizens of Romania, my 
visit has been brief, but our friendship will 
endure the test of time. As long as you pro- 
ceed down democracy’s road, America will 
walk by your side. 

The great Romanian-born playwright, 
Ionesco, once said, “There has always been 
at every living moment of culture a will to 
renewal.” Here in Bucharest, I see that will 
to renewal all around. I am reminded of the 
words of your hymn, once forbidden but 
never forgotten: “Wake up, Romanian.” You 
have shown the world, and you have shown 
me here today, that Romania has awakened, 
awakened to democracy, awakened to free- 
dom, awakened to security, awakened to your 
destiny. And because of you, the world has 
awakened to Romania. May the light of your 
freedom shine forever, and may God bless 
the Romanian people and the future of our 
two peoples together. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 5:25 p.m. in Uni- 
versity Square at Piata Universitatii. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Semina Munteanu, a stu- 
dent who introduced the President; and President 
Emil Constantinescu of Romania. This item was 
not received in time for publication in the appro- 
priate issue. 


Exchange With Reporters in 
Bucharest 


July 11, 1997 


Museum Visit 


Q. What did you buy at the Peasant’s Mu- 
seum? 

The President. | bought just a representa- 
tive sample of the things that were there. 


President’s Reception 


Q. What did you think of the reception? 

The President. It was amazing. It was 
truly amazing. I can’t imagine how many peo- 
ple were there; because there were people, 
when I drove up, in blocks that had been 
blocked off by the police, who were way 
back—weren’t even visible from the stage. 
There were a lot of people there. 

Q. Were you surprised by the warmth? 
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The President. Well, I was surprised by 
the size and intensity of the crowd. I knew 
that the Romanian people—my friend Mr. 
Moses here keeps me updated, and I knew 
that they were very friendly toward America. 
And keep in mind, they really did suffer more 
in the recent past than any other people 
under any of the other Communist govern- 
ments—I mean, what they went through 
here to gain their liberty. You saw behind 
the stage today—the President and I were 
before the cross there, and that cross marks 
the place where people were actually killed 
when they threw off the previous govern- 
ment. So I think that the price they paid is 
very fresh in their minds. 


Romania and NATO 


Q. Mr. President—|inaudible). 

The President. They're a very impressive 
people. And I do believe if they keep going, 
they'll make it, just like I said. They've just 
begun in the last year or so, and they have 
an enormous undertaking with their econ- 
omy. But if you look at the rich resources 
and the fact that the people here are very 
well educated, I'd say they have an excellent 
chance, a really good chance. 

Q. Did they express disappointment? 
Were they frustrated? 

The President. Oh, I think, of course, 
they were disappointed. But I think they 
also—the leaders have managed this very 
well, and they talked very frankly to the peo- 
ple and said—well, you heard what the Presi- 
dent said today. NATO is a part of their larg- 
er strategy. And as long as they see that we're 
all still on the same page with the larger strat- 
egy, that we want them integrated into the 
West, we want their democracy to flourish, 
we want their economy to do well, and that 
if they keep going the way they're going, they 
will certainly be qualified for NATO mem- 
bership. And everybody—a hundred percent 
of us in Madrid agreed that one of the things 
that we wanted was to have some more mem- 
bership from the southern flank, because of 
the problems that are likely to develop in this 
region in the years ahead. 

Q. By NATO’s test, where is their area 
needing greatest improvement, the econ- 
omy? 
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The President. Well, I think for one thing, 
when a country assumes the responsibilities 
of membership, you want to be—[inaudi- 
ble|—hopefully, would even be helpful be- 
cause of the extra psychological boost it gives. 

So Poland and the Czech Republic and 
Hungary, they've all been through that roller 
coaster that the economists call the J-curve, 
where you undertake the reforms, there’s a 
drop in economic output, people suffer, they 
go through it, they bottom out, and then they 
start coming back. And they've been through 
that. So you don’t want to impose on a coun- 
try big, new external burdens while they're 
going through that. But on the other hand, 
you don’t want to take away the hope that 
these people have waited decades for. 


Martin Luther King Assassination 
Investigation 


Q. Mr. President, what do you think about 
the King bullets not matching the James Earl 
Ray rifle? 

The President. I'm sorry, 1 don’t know— 
you're the first person who’s asked me that. 
I haven’t been briefed about it. 

Q. The test results show that the markings 
do not match. 

The President. I'll review it. 


NoTeE: The exchange began at 7:06 p.m. at the 
Village Museum. In his remarks, the President re- 
ferred to Alfred H. Moses, U.S. Ambassador to 
Romania; and convicted assassin James Earl Ray. 
A tape was not available for verification of the 
content of this exchange. This item was not re- 
ceived in time for publication in the appropriate 
issue. 


Excerpts From an Exchange With 
Reporters Aboard Air Force One 


July 11, 1997 


Visit to Romania 


[The President’s remarks are joined in 
progress. | 


The President. 
thing can be learned. 

Q. When you looked down on that crowd, 
is it the same feeling you had in Ireland? 
Was it the same feeling you had in Ireland? 
Is it different? 


but also, what if any- 
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The President. No, different, but wonder- 
ful. In Ireland it was—you know, my feeling 
there was about what was then a very much 
alive peace process, involving the people 
from whence I came, and all the hope of 
peace between two warring factions. You 
know, what I saw today was different, which 
is, this was the country which in the end of 
the Communist era was the most depressed. 
I mean, they never went through anything 
like Stalin’s purges where he killed millions, 
but at the end of the Communist era, they 
were the most depressed. And to see the pas- 
sion they have for their freedom and the way 
they honor the people who stood up for it 
in that square and the feeling they have about 
America, even though they know quite well 
that it was our judgment that they shouldn't 
come into the first tranche of NATO, I mean, 
it was overwhelming. 

And you know, these people, too—keep 
in mind, it’s not like Poland, where Poland 
was—and I’m not denigrating—but Poland 
is now the success story of the former Com- 
munist countries. And 3 years ago, we didn’t 
do a public event in Poland; I don’t know 
how many people would have been there. 
I can’t say. But the point is, Romania is now 
where Poland was 3 years ago, maybe even 
longer, economically. They're still getting— 
what I said in my speech today—they’re still 
going through the painful transition, the 
growing pains of going through a market 
economy where their economy is not grow- 
ing. And they still came out to say, you 
know—that was an enormous expression of 
national conviction and self-confidence. I 
mean, they were confident. You know, those 
people, you don’t—100,000 people don’t 
show up and stand in the sun unless they 
believe in what they're doing, unless they be- 
lieve in themselves and their future and they 
believe they can keep going and they can 
weather this storm. 

You know, it was an extraordinary thing 
to see people who are having those kinds of 
economic difficulties believing they can 
come out of them, having no doubt that they 
can be full partners in the Western alliance, 
showing—they’re also—I think Romania de- 
serves a lot of credit. I mean, it is a Balkan 
country, and they just basically made a deal 
with the Hungarians and put them in the 
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government to solve their border disputes, 
their problems with Ukraine and Hungary, 
which required enormous self-restraint, you 
know. Because a lot of what is now in 
Moldova—Moldavia—and Ukraine was once 
a part of Romania. This is a country that has 
really, in a matter of months, just blossomed 
and is thinking about itself in terms of the 
future in ways that, of course, you know, I 
believe everybody said—so I'm thrilled. 

Q. That’s policy. But on a personal level, 
do you ever get used to 100,000 people hear- 
ing you? 

The President. No. I mean, personally, 
what I thought there—that this was—the 
three biggest crowds I believe I’ve had since 
I've been President, I believe—we were just 
talking about it—were this one, Dublin, and 
Berlin. There were probably 100,000 people 
when I was the first President to speak on 
the east side of the Brandenburg Gate. Of 
course, in Dublin and here, I’m much more 
involved in the events. There, I was going 
to ratify what others had done, in effect, what 
the Germans and others had done. But in 
each case, to me—on a personal basis, I 
thought, this is not me, this is the United 
States. This is what people think of America, 
and this is a tribute to what we have stood 
for, what we have worked for. And the other 
thing I thought was, this is an enormous re- 
sponsibility. No other country could draw 
this sort of response at this moment in time. 


[At this point, a portion of the exchange was 
omitted from the transcript. | 


Mars Pathfinder Mission 


The President. | just had to keep watch- 
ing. No, right’ after the landing and they 
brought me the first pictures, color pictures 
of the vehicle there, still in sort of its thing, 
it was just exhilarating. And now, you know, 
everywhere I am I turn on—and last night 
I was dying to go to sleep, and there was 
this Polish language—well, I mean, the Pol- 
ish was sort of dubbed over the English and 
all the pictures and I couldn’t hear the Eng- 
lish—I couldn’t turn it off. I could not turn 
it off. I just had to keep watching it. 

Q. It’s making more headlines than the 
trip, sir. 

The President. It’s just thrilling, isn’t it? 
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Q. But it did make history in press rela- 
tions. It’s the first time a President of the 
United States has been asked, “What do you 
hear from Mars?” and actually answered the 
question. [Laughter] 

The President. | know it. 

Q. Well, John Glenn wants to go. 

The President. Yes, 1 think—I think it 
would be a great thing. And I do think the 
argument that he could be helpful in analyz- 
ing not only the effects of space travel on 
a normal person but also what, if anything, 
could be learned about weightlessness and 
that sustained experience that might help us 
back home to deal with the increasing health 
challenges of our aging population—I think 
all that’s really important. 

Q. It could be ironic because it was Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s order 
[A portion of the exchange was omitted from 
the transcript. | 


Prime Minister Jean Chretien of Canada 
Q. [Inaudible |—Mr. Chretien. [Laughter] 
The President. Yes. You know, look, first 

of all, he is a superior human being; he is 

a very fine man. And he’s a great leader, and 

he has been a fabulous ally of ours in Bosnia, 

in Haiti where they're carrying most of the 
load now, in many different ways. And we 
have no more strong ally. You know, this is 
just not going to bother me. I’m just not 
going to let this be static on our radar screen. 

We can’t afford to do it. There’s too much 

between our two countries. That’s the most 

important thing. And there’s too much be- 
tween us personally. You've got to blow 
something like that off. 

Q. Is it a basic rule of politics that you 
should always assume microphones are on? 

The President. Yes. But you know, you 
remember when that happened to President 
Reagan when he was doing the radio ad- 
dress? 

Q. “We start bombing in 10 minutes”? 

The President. It’s happened to me be- 
fore. It happened to me in "92, do you re- 
member? 

Q. Yes—Jesse Jackson. 

The President. | had a particularly embar- 
rassing incident in "92. It happened to other 
people in the primary in ‘92 were with me. 
If you do this business long enough and you 
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operate under enough pressure and you have 
enough short nights where you don’t get 
enough sleep, you're going to say something 
to somebody you wish you hadn’t said that 
will wind up being a public statement. If you 
do it long enough, it’s going to happen to 
everybody. And it’s just not a big deal to me. 
He’s a terrific human being and a great lead- 
er, and they're our great ally. 

Q. But you are going to beat him on the 
golf course? 

The President. Yes, | will try to get even 
on the golf course. The last time—the last 
two times I've played with him, I didn’t play 
very well, and I haven't beat him like I 
should. So I’m going to try to do better next 
time. 


[A portion of the exchange was omitted from 
the transcript. | 


Assassination Investigations 


Q. [Inaudible|—instruct them how we 
can—| inaudible |? 

The President. First of all, I'm very inter- 
ested in this, but I literally know nothing 
about it. All I know is what you said to me 
in your question. So I need to get back and 
really study it because obviously I’m very in- 
terested in it, not only from a forensic point 
of view but just because the assassination of 
Martin Luther King was one of the most 
traumatic events of my youth. I remember 
it like it was yesterday—April 4, 1968. 

Q. Do you think Oswald killed Kennedy? 

The President. Yes. 

Q. You've read the report, and you believe 
it? 

The President. I'm satisfied that they did 
a pretty good job on that. They did a good 
job. I think they: 

Q. Why do you think Ruby killed Oswald? 
Why do you think Ruby then killed Oswald? 
Did they want to shut him up? 

The President. I don’t know. 


[A portion of the exchange was omitted from 
the transcript. | 


Bosnia 


Q. Mr. President, can I ask—[{inaudible}? 
The President. No, no—the statement we 
put out is the truth. There were sealed indict- 
ments; these guys were indicted. And they 
were within the SFOR mandate; that is, they 
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were in regular contact with SFOR soldiers. 
And so they almost—in the British sector 
they felt they had an obligation to try to ap- 
prehend them because they were in regular 
contact with them. And we agreed to help 
because of the need, because there were— 
you know, because there could be problems 
and we had to get them out and get them 
to The Hague as soon as possible. 

Q. Mr. President, I think we're trying to 
figure out is whether it’s that circumstance 
or a conscious decision to change—[inaudi- 
ble}. 

The President. Well, if you look at the 
statement, I don’t think that’s so much—let 
me say, if you look at the statement made 
by the foreign ministers at Sintra and if you 
look at the statement that came out of the 
group of eight and the NATO meeting itself, 
the statement we issued, we basically believe 
that we have to make an effort to save the 
Dayton process. 

And there are lots of elements in the Day- 
ton process. This one obviously is, at the mo- 
ment, the most compelling, especially since 
unfortunately the man fired on the troops 
and therefore was killed. But if you go back 
over this, there are several elements to Day- 
ton. There’s what we now call SFOR and its 
predecessor. There’s local police, train local 
police. There’s municipal elections. There’s 
setting up the shared institutions. There’s the 
arms controls provisions. There’s the infra- 
structure. And then there’s the economic de- 
velopment. I think that’s all—there are basi- 
cally eight separate elements. 

And what we admitted to ourselves—and 
one of the most interesting things at the 
group of eight was that because SFOR was 
keeping anything bad from happening, if you 
will, there was too much focus being given 
to what happens in June of ’88 and too little 
focus being given to each of these other ele- 
ments. 

So I think it would be a fair conclusion 
for you to draw that we made a commitment 
in each of these places—the Sintra meeting, 
the NATO meeting, the G-8—that every ele- 
ment should be given greater attention. 

We also got a new guy in there on the 
civilian side, Westendorp, and with a very ag- 
gressive American aide named Klein we 


think a lot of; he did a good job in Eastern 
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Slavonia. And we have a very competent 
NATO Secretary General in Solana. And 
we're about—and a commander, George 
Joulwan, who’s been great, is about to leave 
and be replaced by Wes Clark, who was our 
military man when Dayton was negotiated. 

Q. Are you going to talk—{inaudible |? 

The President. He’s doing what he should 
be doing. He is—— 

Q. [Inaudible |—General Joulwan? 

The President. Yes, | know. He wants to 
retire. 

Q. You can’t talk him—did you try? 

The President. No, I don’t discuss that. 

Q. I'm sorry. All right. 

The President. But he is fabulous. 

Press Secretary Mike McCurry. We've 
got to go. 

Q. But wait, he didn’t tell us what he 
thinks of the Berger 

Q. It is not a change in the mission. It 
is a determination to execute it more force- 
fully and more 

The President. It would be fair for you 
to conclude that we have decided we should 
try to save Dayton, and to save Dayton, all 
the elements had to be implemented. And 
that it’s too easy for everybody involved to 
lean on SFOR as a crutch. But it also would 
be wrong to conclude that there was a deci- 
sion to basically totally reform the mission. 
This was clearly within the mission. 

Q. [Inaudible | 

The President. That's right. Properly 
read, this was plainly within our mission. 

Q. Right. 

Q. Are they under indictments? 

The President. Yes. Yes, they are. 


NorTE: The President spoke at approximately 8:35 
p.m. aboard Air Force One en route to Copenha- 
gen, Denmark. In his remarks, he referred to 
Bosnian Serb war crimes suspects Milan 
Kovacevic, who was apprehended, and Simo 
Drljaca, who was killed after firing on peacekeep- 
ing forces; and Carlos Westendorp, High Rep- 
resentative, and Jacques Klein, Principal Deputy 
High Representative, for Implementation of the 
Peace Agreement on Bosnia and Herzegovina. A 
tape was not available for verification of the con- 
tent of this exchange. This item was not received 
in time for publication in the appropriate issue. 
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Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
Cambodia 


July 11, 1997 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

Political animosity between Cambodia’s 
Co-Prime Ministers, Prince Ranariddh and 
Hun Sen, erupted into armed clashes on July 
5. Hun Sen, in what he claimed was a pre- 
emptive move, acted to disarm forces loyal 
to Ranariddh in Phnom Penh. Although Hun 
Sen has outwardly maintained the coalition 
government, he intends to replace Ranariddh 
as Co-Prime Minister. After fighting between 
the rival forces over a wide area of Phnom 
Penh on the weekend, an uneasy calm has 
been restored in the capital. No Americans 
were killed or wounded. Danger remains in 
Cambodia from increased criminal activity 
and military mop-up operations (including 
extralegal arrests) since July 5, and living con- 
ditions have deteriorated due to extensive 
damage sustained during the fighting. The 
principal area of concern is now the north- 
west part of the country where elements of 
the armed forces led by commanders still 
loyal to Ranariddh are resisting forces loyal 
to Hun Sen. The potential exists for armed 
clashes between contending units. U.S. citi- 
zens are not the targets of any of the con- 
tending forces, but substantial danger exists 
to the civilian population and any foreign 
residents or visitors in those regions, prin- 
cipally the northwest, where clashes are likely 
to occur. 

On July 9, 1997, the State Department or- 
dered a drawdown of official American per- 
sonnel to a minimal staff of 20 persons, and 
recommended that private American citizens 
in Cambodia should leave. The departures 
are being accomplished, safely so far, 
through commercial air. If the security situa- 
tion deteriorates, however, that option might 
quickly become unavailable. 

On July 10, 1997, a Joint Task Force of 
approximately 550 U.S. military personnel 
from the U.S. Pacific Command and the 
United States began deploying to establish 
an intermediate staging base at Utapao Air 
Base, Thailand. These forces will stage for 
possible emergency noncombatant evacu- 
ation operations in Cambodia, establish com- 
munications, and conduct contingency plan- 
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ning. These actions will enhance the ability 
of the United States to ensure the security 
of between 1,200 to 1,400 American citizens 
in Cambodia if an evacuation should become 
necessary. 

The Joint Task Force includes a forward 
headquarters element, fixed-wing and rotary 
aircraft, airport control and support equip- 
ment, and medical and security personnel 
and equipment. 

The U.S. forces primarily come from ele- 
ments of the U.S. Pacific Command; other 
elements are U.S. based units. All the armed 
services are represented. Although U.S. 
forces are equipped for combat, this move- 
ment is being undertaken solely for the pur- 
pose of preparing to protect American citi- 
zens and property in the event that such be- 
comes necessary. U.S. forces will redeploy 
as soon as an evacuation is determined to 
be unnecessary or, if necessary, is completed. 

I have taken this action pursuant to my 
constitutional authority to conduct U.S. for- 
eign relations and as Commander in Chief 
and Chief Executive. 

I am providing this report as part of my 
efforts to keep the Congress fully informed, 
consistent with the War Powers Resolution. 
I appreciate the support of the Congress in 
this action to prepare to protect American 
citizens in Cambodia. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
July 11, 1997. 


NOTE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Strom Thurmond, President pro tempore of 
the Senate. This letter was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on July 12. 


The President’s Radio Address 
July 12, 1997 


Good morning. I’m speaking to you from 
Copenhagen, Denmark, on the last day of 
what has been an historic week in Europe. 
For nearly 50 years, the NATO alliance has 
kept America and Western Europe secure in 
its peace. This week, we made NATO strong- 
er to help keep America and all of Europe 
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secure and at peace for the next 50 years, 
by preparing NATO to take on new security 
challenges, reaching out to new partners like 
Russia and Ukraine, and inviting in new 
members, starting with Poland, Hungary, 
and the Czech Republic. 

Enlarging NATO will not be cost-free, but 
it will cost far less in lives and money to 
broaden our alliance than to fight another 
war in Europe. These new members will add 
to NATO’s strength. Membership will help 
them lock in democracy and free markets. 
Their example will encourage other new de- 
mocracies in Central Europe to stay on the 
path of reform and settle the kinds of dis- 
putes that have sparked two world wars. And 
enlarging NATO will help to erase the artifi- 
cial line drawn by Stalin that has divided Eu- 
rope for nearly 50 years. 

Next year, I will ask the Senate to ratify 
changes to the NATO treaty so that we can 
welcome in the first new members by 1999. 
This is a serious step. It requires a full discus- 
sion I intend to lead with the American peo- 
ple. I firmly believe enlarging NATO is in 
America’s inte rest. The countries we want to 
add to NATO are ready to help us defend 
freedom because they know the price of los- 
ing freedom. 

My trip to Europe has been about building 
American security for the 2lst century. In 
the weeks to come, we have an opportunity 
at home to better prepare our families for 
that 21st century, to build greater security 
from the inside out. Our expanding economy 
and declining deficit provide us the chance 
both to balance the budget and to give the 
middle class a responsible tax cut targeted 
to education, children, and families. Today 
I want to discuss the right way and the wrong 
way to cut taxes. 

When I became President, our economy 
was stagnant, with high unemployment, low 
job growth, and an out-of-control deficit. In 
1993, we put in place a new economic strat- 
egy—what I call invest-and-grow econom- 
ics—a strategy to prepare our people for the 
21st century. It had three principal elements. 
First, we reduced the deficit, which led to 
lower interest rates and greater investment. 
Second, we invested in education, training, 
and technology and made special efforts for 
high unemployment areas so that all our peo- 
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ple can reap the rewards of growth. And 
third, we’ve worked hard to make the global 
economy work for us, tearing down foreign 
barriers and opening new markets to Amer- 
ican products. 

Four years later, our economic strategy is 
working. The deficit has fallen by over 77 
percent. More than 12 million jobs have been 
created. And millions of Americans who once 
were dependent on welfare now have the 
dignity and security of the paycheck. Exports 
have surged to a record level. Unemploy- 
ment is the lowest in 24 years, inflation the 
lowest in 30 years. We've had the biggest 
drop in inequality among working families in 
27 years. 

Our prosperity is real. It’s based on invest- 
ment, not debt. More Americans than ever 
are living the American dream of a good job, 
a home of their own, a better life for their 
children. This progress was not predestined, 
it was earned with the right strategy and the 
right choices, including tough budget cuts. 
And while we can be pleased with our 
progress, we can do better, and we must, be- 
cause our work is not finished. 

First, we must finish the job of balancing 
the budget. I'm pleased that our balanced 
budget agreement, which is in balance with 
our values as it invests in education, science 
and technology, research, and health care for 
our children, is moving through Congress 
with strong majorities in both parties. The 
balanced budget plan also sets aside funds 
for a tax cut. If done properly, the tax cut 
will increase economic growth, help working 
families to improve their lives and educate 
their children, and enable us to keep the 
budget in balance, unlike the tax cuts of the 
early 1980's, which increased our deficit by 
4 times and crippled our economy. 

That kind of good tax cut is the one our 
balanced budget agreement promised the 
American people in quite specific terms. Un- 
fortunately, the tax plan recommended by 
the Congress offers too little relief to the 
middle class and fails to live up to the budget 
agreement. 

Before I left for Europe, I put forward my 
own tax cut plan, which I believe is the right 
one for America. It focuses on higher edu- 
cation—ihe key to opportunity in the new 
economy—with $35 billion in tax cuts, as 
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called for in the budget agreement, with the 
biggest increase in college aid since the GI 
bill 50 years ago. The congressional plan 
would deny 7 million students tuition tax 
credits. And Congress’ plan gives families lit- 
tle help to pay for the last 2 years of college 
or graduate school or training throughout a 
career. My tax cut will keep the budget bal- 
anced. But tucked away in the congressional 
plan are time-bomb tax cuts that risk explod- 
ing the deficit in years to come. 

My tax cut plan will give families a $500 
per child tax credit. The congressional plan 
denies the child credit to up to 4.8 million 
families who make less than $30,000 a year. 
But these families work hard, pay their taxes, 
and play by the rules. They're teachers, fire- 
fighters, nurses, maybe your neighbors. They 
deserve a tax cut, too. 

I was pleased that the Senate Democratic 
caucus this week wrote me in support of my 
tax cut plan. We will stand together to make 
sure a tax cut reflects the priorities I have 
set out and the ones agreed to by the leaders 
of both parties in the balanced budget agree- 
ment. 

I'm determined that our tax cut, like the 
rest of the balanced budget, honors our val- 
ues and values our families. The tax cut must 
be fair, giving middle class families the help 
they need to raise their children, send them 
to college, buy and sell a home. It must not 
contain provisions which will lead to big 
budget deficits in years to come. 

This is the kind of tax cut I’m coming 
home to work with Congress to pass. The 
hard work and hard choices of the American 
people have given us a chance to enter the 
new century strong and vibrant and optimis- 
tic. If we stand firm for the right principles, 
if we stick to a strategy that has secured our 
prosperity—invest and grow—we can pre- 
pare our people for the bright new century 


ahead. 
Thanks for listening. 


NOTE: The address was recorded at 11 a.m. on 
July 12 in Copenhagen, Denmark, for broadcast 
in the United States at 10:06 a.m. on July 12. 
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Remarks at a Luncheon Hosted by 
Queen Margrethe II in Copenhagen, 
Denmark 


July 12, 1997 


Your Majesty and members of the royal 
family, Mr. Prime Minister, members of the 
Danish Government, ladies and gentlemen. 
Thank you, Your Majesty, for your kind 
words and your gracious welcome. You have 
reminded us that the friendliness of Den- 
mark’s people is matched by the warmth of 
its sovereign. On behalf of our delegation, 
I thank you for your wonderful hospitality. 
We feel very much at home. 

The United States has had uninterrupted 
ties with Denmark longer than with any other 
country. And our nations have never been 
closer than today. On almost every issue, we 
stand together. And on some of the most im- 
portant issues, we stand together almost 
alone. [Laughter] But still, America always 
knows it is on the right side if Denmark is 
by our side. [Laughter] 

Thanks in part to this extraordinary friend- 
ship, we have together made history this 
week. We invited Poland, the Czech Repub- 
lic, and Hungary to join NATO. We opened 
the door to all of Europe’s new democracies. 
We made a great stride toward creating a 
peaceful, undivided, and democratic Europe 
for the first time since the emergence of na- 
tion-states on this continent. 

At this moment, however, I would speak 
not only about how America and Denmark 
have enlarged NATO but about how Den- 
mark has enlarged and enriched America. In 
a literal sense, of course, without Denmark, 
America would have been much smaller be- 
cause it was a Danish explorer, Vitus Bering, 
who found Alaska for us. Although I suppose 
we would have eventually stumbled on it on 
our own. [Laughter] Peter Larsen, a black- 
smith from this city, blazed a trail from Mis- 
souri to California in 1839, leading the way 
for countless settlers who followed. Half a 
century later, Jacob Riis taught us how the 
other half lives, enlarging the conscience of 
a nation and leaving us with a responsibility 
we have still not entirely fulfilled. President 
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Theodore Roosevelt called Riis the best 
American he ever knew. 

Danish-Americans have contributed in 
every way to America’s greatness. I'm proud 
that two descendants of Danish immigrants 
have been members of my Cabinet. Mr. 
Prime Minister, you'll be interested to know 
that our Attorney General, Janet Reno, is a 
Rasmussen on her father’s side. [Laughter] 
And Lloyd Bentsen, a truly outstanding Unit- 
ed States Senator and my first Secretary of 
the Treasury, one of the architects of our 
economic progress, was a son of a Dane who 
came to the United States as a teena; 
as he loves to remind us—as a stowaway on 
a ship. His father was 16 and starving in the 
hold of the ship after 3 days, and finally he 
concluded he had come too far to be thrown 
overboard, so he emerged and worked his 
way to our country. [Laughter] 

Your Majesty, in the sons and daughters 
who came to our shores, Denmark has given 
America the most precious gifts. They came 
seeking new hope and new freedom. And 
now, through our partnership and our work 
together for a democratic and prosperous 
Europe, we can give their grandchildren in 
America, and all their families here in Den- 
mark, new hope and new freedom in a new 
century. We are equal to that challenge to- 
gether, and together, I am certain we will 
succeed. 

So I now raise my glass and ask you to 
join me in a toast to Her Majesty, the Queen 
of Denmark, to the people of Denmark, and 
the extraordinary long and rich friendship be- 
tween our two peoples. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:43 p.m. in the 
Copula Room at Fredensborg Palace. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Prime Minister Poul Nyrup 
Rasmussen of Denmark. 


Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
Discussions With Prime Minister 
Poul Nyrup Rasmussen of Denmark 
in Copenhagen 

July 12, 1997 


NATO and the Baltics 

Q. Have you been—[inaudible |? 

The President. We've made a very clear 
statement that every democracy in Europe 
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who wishes to join should be eligible to join 
at the appropriate time and that we will take 
regular reviews, the first one in 1999. And 
that applies to the Baltics as well as other 
countries. I must say that I want to thank 
the Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister 
for taking the same position. We should re- 
main open for business, if you will, for all, 
because we're trying to bring Europe to- 
gether, including Russia and Ukraine and 
others, and that is our mission. 

Q. Are they in a better position today than 
before the Madrid Summit—the Baltic coun- 
tries? 

The President. | think they are, because 
it’s the first time NATO has taken this public 
position, with the heads of governments say- 
ing we would be open to all. They've said 
it before, but in a different forum. So this 
is the first sort of public statement about our 
long-term plan over the next decade or two. 


Denmark-U.S. Relations 

Q. Will you—|inaudible }? 

The President. Sorry, I'm hard of hearing. 
Well, let me say, we have had a wonderful 
partnership with Denmark. It’s been an un- 
usual one, and I think we will continue our 
partnership. 


The President’s Visit 

Q. How do you like your visit? 

The President. I love it. You know, I was 
last here in 1969 as a poor student, and I 
had a wonderful time and I have never for- 
gotten it. I've always wanted to come back. 
I only wish I could stay longer, especially be- 
cause it’s so warm and the jazz festival is 
going on 

Prime Minister Rasmussen. We wish 
that too, President. 

Q. How do you like the Danish hospitality? 

The President. | love it, don’t you? 

Q. Is this the first time you’ve been here? 

The President. Since 1969. I was here in 
December of 1969. I loved it then, and I 
like it now, a lot. 

Q. Mr. President, is this a fitting end to 
a busy week? 

The President. It’s a wonderful end to a 
busy week because we have had no stronger 
ally and freedom has had no stronger friend 
than Denmark over the last several years. 
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Denmark has taken a leading role in NATO 
and is working for expansion and working for 
the resolution of our agreement with Russia 
and Ukraine and in Bosnia. Denmark has 
been with us in the Former Yugoslav Repub- 
lic of Macedonia. Denmark has been in Alba- 
nia, where we have not been. It is a remark- 
able country, and this is a fitting end of the 
week because this is the week in which to- 
gether, we with our NATO allies, I believe 
went a very long way toward creating a Eu- 
rope which will be free of war, which will 
have more freedom, and which will be undi- 
vided, really for the first time in its history. 


Bosnia 


Q. You know Congress has voted that 
you—we cease any operations or any partici- 
pation in Bosnia after June 1998. Do you go 
along with that? 

The President. | believe the present oper- 
ation will have run its course by then, and 
we'll have to discuss what, if any, involve- 
ment the United States should have there. 
I will say this. Our involvement there in the 
last—the SFOR operation, which is much, 
much reduced; we have fewer than half the 
troops we had there when we started. It’s 
been much less expensive and much less haz- 
ardous to America than a resumption of full- 
scale war in Bosnia would be. So I think it’s 
been a very good thing we've done, and I 
would hope the American people are very 
proud of it. 


NoTE: The exchange began at 2:52 p.m. in the 
Prime Minister’s Office at Christianborg Palace. 
In his remarks, the President referred to Minister 
of Foreign Affairs Niels Helveg Petersen of Den- 
mark. A tape was not available for verification of 
the content of this exchange. 


Remarks to the Citizens of 
Copenhagen 
July 12, 1997 


Thank you. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Prime Minister and Lone and Madam Vice 
Prime Minister and Mr. Jelved, Lord Mayor, 
Madam Chair of the Council. Ladies and 
gentlemen of Denmark, thank you for the 
wonderful welcome. I would also like to ex- 
press my thanks for all of those who enter- 
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tained you with music before we began. 
Thank you all very much. 

Let me say I am delighted to be the first 
sitting American President ever to visit Den- 
mark. I had planned to come earlier, as some 
of you know, but I injured my leg. And I 
thank you for allowing me to wait until my 
leg healed, so the first sitting American Presi- 
dent could also be a standing American 
President. [Laughter] When I first visited 
Copenhagen in 1969, I was just one student 
among many who were traveling here. But 
in all the years since, I have never forgotten 
the beauty of this city or the warmth of the 
Danish people. And it is very good to be 
back. 

We gather today at the end of what will 
long be remembered as a week in which a 
new era of promise was launched for all Eu- 
rope. It is the bond between our two nations 
and the bond of the alliance of all nations 
in the North Atlantic alliance that has 
brought us to this moment of hope and possi- 
bility at the dawn of a new century. 

This week in Madrid, we adapted NATO 
to meet the new security challenges of the 
21st century. They will face us all: ethnic 
hatreds, the weapons of mass destruction, 
terrorism, drug running, things that cross na- 
tional borders. We invited three new nations 
from Central Europe to join NATO. We 
opened the door to all the region’s new de- 
mocracies. We forged closer ties with our 
partners throughout the continent. Together 
we have now moved closer to realizing our 
50-year-old dream: a Europe undivided, 
democratic, and at peace for the very first 
time since nation-states arose on this con- 
tinent. And I thank the Government and the 
people of Denmark for their leadership in 
realizing this vision. 

America’s unbroken ties with the Kingdom 
of Denmark are the oldest we have with any 
nation in the world. The American people 
have benefitted beyond measure, in the sto- 
ries of Danish writers like Karen Blixen and 
Peter Hoeg; in the philosophy of Kirkegaard, 
who I am told once lived on this very square; 
in the fables of Hans Christian Andersen who 
teaches our children that emperors some- 
times have no clothes but that ugly ducklings 
can turn into swans. [Laughter] It is said that 
every Dane has a relative in America. Today 
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I can tell you, all Americans know they have 
a friend in Denmark. 

Above all, I want to thank Denmark for 
the extraordinary example you have set for 
being a force for good far beyond your num- 
bers. Denmark may be a small nation, but 
you are a very large reason why I believe 
we're on the verge of a great new age of pos- 
sibility. 

First, Denmark has been a pioneer in 
showing the world how a nation can succeed, 
both in creating a strong economy and a good 
society that provides opportunity for all its 
citizens and supports those in need, a society 
bound together by shared values and respect 
for real differences. We can all learn from 
your efforts to educate your people for a life- 
time, to give them the tools necessary to 
make the most of their own lives in a time 
of global, economic, and _ technological 
change. 

Second, you have shown us the power of 
a nation to act with compassion and human- 
ity. During World War II, Denmark's rescue 
of its Jewish citizens from deportation and 
death camps set a standard for moral courage 
that will stir the hearts of free people forever. 

Denmark has always made overcoming 
barriers a national mission, and that is the 
third point I want to make. A thousand years 
ago, your seafaring ancestors pushed back 
the barriers of the known world. You are still 
doing that. Just as Tycho Brahe mapped the 
structure of the heavens and Niels Bohr 
charted the inner workings of the atom, the 
Danish people time and time again reach be- 
yond borders and go on. 

Over the last half century, you have looked 
past the borders of this prosperous land and 
made the freedom and well-being of others 
your concern: leading the global effort to lift 
people out of poverty far away from here, 
standing up for human rights around the 
world, as the Prime Minister said, sometimes 
almost alone—standing against those who 
would practice terror against the innocent. 
Denmark provides more peacekeepers pro- 
portionally than any other nation in the entire 
world, and I hope you are all very proud of 
that. 

You were among the first to heed Bosnia’s 
call. Despite the loss of brave Danish soldiers 
while the war raged, you have never wavered. 
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For your unshakable commitment to peace 
and for all you do, I have come here to say 
on behalf of the American people, we thank 
you. 

Now we must draw on your example to 
finish the work of overcoming one of the 
greatest barriers of our time, the division of 
Europe. And this past week we have shown 
we can do it not by force of arms but by 
the power of peace. This week we have seen 
the face of the new Europe. In Madrid, dur- 
ing our NATO Summit, we saw 44 countries 
from all corners of the continent come to- 
gether to forge a common future. We saw 
the most successful defensive alliance in his- 
tory reach out its hand to new members and 
extend its hand to Ukraine and to Russia, 
now our partners in building a bright future. 

We saw nations large and small, new de- 
mocracies and old ones, join to clear away 
the debris of old blocs of nations to build 
new bonds of partnership. In Poland, one of 
three nations invited to join the alliance, we 
saw the joy of a people at last secure in their 
freedom and sure of their place in Europe, 
people who seized their moment and 
changed the course of their history and who 
now sound ready to guarantee a future of 
freedom to others. Yesterday in Bucharest, 
Romania, a nation we believe that will soon 
be ready to join our alliance, we saw the faces 
of a people—over 100,000 of them—who 
freed themselves from yesterday's tyranny 
and are just as determined to seize the prom- 
ise of tomorrow. 

I thank Denmark for rising to this mo- 
ment; especially I thank you for reaching out 
to Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, for helping 
them to fortify their economies, to strength- 
en their democracies, to establish their Baltic 
Battalion, and to take their place in the new 
Europe. By bridging the expanse of the Bal- 
tic Sea, you helped to close a great gap in 
history. 

Throughout the nations of our alliance, 
there is a Europe of visionary leaders with 
a profound sense of mission and a unity some 
said could not be sustained. NATO has suc- 
ceeded beyond any expectations. Today, 
America is grateful to our 15 remarkable al- 
lies for their perseverance and friendship, for 
their leadership in turning the bloodiest con- 
tinent of the 20th century into a continent 
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free, undivided, at peace, and full of hope 
for the young people in this audience and 
far beyond these borders in the 21st century. 

Today I ask all of you assembled here, 
throughout this land, across Europe, and in 
America, let us all keep freedom’s bright light 
and advance the work of the extraordinary 
Atlantic community. Let us bring down the 
barriers to a better future for all people on 
this continent. Let us close history’s divide. 
Let us create a 21st century of opportunity, 
security, peace, and freedom for the children 
of Denmark, Europe, and the United States. 
It can be the greatest time in all human his- 
tory. We must follow your past example into 
the future. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 4 p.m. in the Ny 
Torv Square. In his remarks, he referred to Prime 
Minister Rasmussen’s wife, Lone Dybkjaer; Vice 
Prime Minister and Minister for Economic Affairs 
Marianne Jelved and her husband, Jan; Jens Kra- 
mer Mikkelsen, Lord Mayor of Copenhagen; and 
Bodil Jensen, chair, Copenhagen City Council. 


Statement on Northern Ireland 
July 12, 1997 


I welcome the decision of the Orange 
Order and its local lodges to voluntarily call 
off and reroute the contentious parades 
scheduled for this weekend. In choosing not 
to risk confrontation, the members of the Or- 
ange Order have taken a significant step. I 
hope that the people of both communities 
redouble their efforts to reach accommoda- 
tion on other contentious parades in a spirit 
of goodwill and generosity and reject the in- 
excusable violence that we saw in Northern 
Ireland today. 

The Orange Order's decision, and the 
warm welcome that has greeted it, confirm 
my conviction that the people of Northern 
Ireland want and deserve an end to violence 
and confrontation. The people of Northern 
Ireland have the United States unwavering 
support to build on this moment of hope to 
seek a lasting settlement to the conflict that 
has divided them for far too long. 
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Remarks Announcing Proposed 
Legislation To Ban Discrimination 
Based on Genetic Screening 

July 14, 1997 


Thank you very much. You know, very 
often when I come into this room for an 
event like this, to stand up for a cause I be- 
lieve in, by the time it’s my tum to speak, 
there is nothing else to say. [Laughter] But 
that has never been more true than it is at 
this moment. Mary Jo, you were terrific, and 
we thank you. Thank you very much. 

Secretary Shalala, Congresswoman 
Slaughter, Dr. Collins, the head of our ge- 
nome project, Susan Blumenthal, the head 
of the Women’s Health Office at HHS, ladies 
and gentlemen, thank you for being here. 

I want to say a special word of thanks, too, 
to Congresswoman Louise Slaughter. Both 
our families have known losses—and hers 
very recently—and we appreciate her being 
here. I love to hear Louise Slaughter talk 
with her beautiful southern accent. The first 
time I heard she was a Congresswoman from 
New York, I thought it was a misstatement. 
[Laughter] And from my point of view, she’s 
the only Member of Congress from New 
York who speaks without an accent, and I 
like that. [Laughter] 

The remarkable strides that we have seen 
in genetic research and testing are so impor- 
tant to every American family. Chances are, 
every family represented in this room in our 
lifetime will have a child, a grandchild, a 
cousin, a niece, a nephew somehow bene- 
fited from the work of the human genome 
project, which seemed nothing more than an 
intellectual dream just a few years ago. And 
one of the things that we have to do is to 
make sure that every American family has 
a chance to benefit from it. 

Secretary Shalala’s report which she has 
issued—it’s a remarkable report; I commend 
it to all of you—makes it clear that the scope 
of this era of discovery is truly astonishing. 
We are literally unlocking the mysteries of 
the human body, finding new and unprece- 
dented ways of discovering not only the pro- 
pensity for it to break down in certain ways 
or lead to certain forms of disease or human 
behavior but also ways to prevent the worst 
consequences of our genetic structure. 
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And as with every kind of decision like this, 
there is always the possibility that what we 
learn can not only be used but can be mis- 
used. And in all of this era of scientific dis- 
covery, there is probably no greater promise 
for use or for misuse than in the area of ge- 
netic testing. Used in the right way, obviously 
it has the chances to save millions of lives 
and revolutionize health care. And I am 
proud of our aggressive support for the 
human genome project. 

But it’s also clear that it is wrong for insur- 
ance companies to use genetic information 
to deny coverage. It’s happened before. It 
happened in the 1970's with some African- 
Americans who carried sickle cell anemia. 
And it can happen in many other ways. An 
enormous number—percentage of American 
women get breast cancer at some time during 
their lives. An enormous percentage of 
American men get prostate cancer at some 
time during their lives. There are other kinds 
of medical problems that occur with increas- 
ing frequency and that we'll see more and 
more as we grow older as a population. 

And now we see the consequences already 
of this kind of discrimination. It’s wrong 
when someone avoids taking a test that could 
save a life just because they're so afraid that 
the genetic information will be used against 
them. And too many women today fear that 
that will happen when they decide to test 
or to not be tested to see if they carry the 
gene for breast cancer. 

Now, this kind of discrimination is—really 
it’s more than wrong; it’s a life-threatening 
abuse of a potentially life-saving discovery. 
And I can’t help commenting that in the 
United States, it is a direct consequence of 
the fact that we are the only advanced coun- 
try in the world that has chosen to finance 
the health care of our citizens through a pri- 
vate insurance system that is completely op- 
tional and does not cover every one. So that 
to be fair, the insurance companies them- 
selves face some dilemmas that can only be 
fixed by the law, by a restatement of the pub- 
lic interest, so that none are treated dif- 
ferently from others if they make the deci- 
sion to do what is morally right. And I think 
that’s important to point out. I tried to fix 
it once and took a lot of criticism, but I’m 
not—{laughter|—I’m not ashamed that I did. 
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If I could fix it tomorrow, I would fix it to- 
morrow, because this is not right. 

But we have done what we could to try 
to, step by step, change this structure. A year 
ago, we took the first step when Congress 
passed and I signed the Kennedy-Kassebaum 
bill, which prohibits group health plans from 
using genetic information to deny coverage. 
And today my administration is sending legis- 
lation to Congress that will ban all health 
plans, group and individual, from denying 
coverage or from raising premiums on the 
basis of genetic tests. It will prohibit all 
health plans from disclosing genetic informa- 
tion that could be misused by other insurers. 
But it will protect researchers’ ability to make 
the best use of this vitally important tool. 

It builds on the solid foundation of Con- 
gresswoman Slaughter and Senator Olympia 
Snowe’s bill, and I’m pleased to say that Sen- 
ator Frist from Tennessee and Senator Jef- 
fords from Vermont have announced that 
they will share our commitment and they will 
work with us to pass bipartisan legislation to 
ban discrimination based on genetic tests. 

This is an example of the step-by-step ap- 
proach we are now taking that I will not be 
satisfied with until we have made sure that 
every American family has the health care 
they need to thrive. We've already ensured 
that a job change or an illness in the family 
doesn’t mean automatically losing your 
health insurance. We’ve made it easier for 
self-employed people to buy health insurance 
for their families. The balanced budget 
agreement I have reached with the leaders 
of Congress, that was voted for in its outline 
by overwhelming majorities in both parties 
and both Houses, will extend care to millions 
and millions of uninsured children. It will en- 
sure, as Secretary Shalala said, that more 
older women can have mammograms. It will 
protect Medicare and Medicaid. 

But what we're here today to say is some- 
thing very simple and yet profound. We can- 
not afford to let our progress either in science 
or in extending health care to the American 
people to be undermined by the misuse of 
what is a miracle of genetic testing. Ameri- 
cans should never have to choose between 
saving their health insurance and taking tests 
that could save their lives. With these efforts, 
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we will ensure at least that no American ever 
has to make that choice again. 
Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 2:55 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Mary Jo Ellis Kahn, breast cancer 
survivor and member, National Action Plan on 
Breast Cancer; and Francis S. Collins, director, 
National Center for Human Genome Research. 


Remarks Prior to a Meeting With 
Congressional Leaders and an 
Exchange With Reporters 


July 15, 1997 


The President. First of all, 1 want to wel- 
come the congressional leadership here. I am 
glad to be back home. Last week was a truly 
historic week not only for NATO and Europe 
but for the United States. And the meeting 
we had in Madrid, I’m convinced, 50 years 
from now will be looked back on as a very 
wise decision to admit new members and 
take on new missions and establish new part- 
nerships for NATO. 

I want to say a special word of thanks to 
all who were responsible for the bipartisan 
delegation from both the Senate and House 
that went to the NATO meeting. And in par- 
ticular, I'd like to thank Senator Roth, who 
is here, who was the chair of the delegation 
and who actually spoke to the North Atlantic 
Council and did a terrific job. So it was a 
very, very good thing. 

Now that we’re back here, I think that 
clearly the first order of business is to go on 
with the work of balancing the budget in a 
way that is consistent with the agreement we 
made and consistent with our strategy, since 
1993,! of cutting what can be cut, investing 
in our people, and trying to grow this econ- 
omy. 

There are some I have heard since I’ve 
been gone who have argued that since the 
deficit has dropped dramatically, it will some- 
how disappear just if we leave the ’93 plan 
in place and don’t do anything else. I have 
to say that I emphatically disagree with that. 
It is true that the deficit has dropped more 
than we predicted it would in 93, and we're 


1 White House correction. 
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proud of that. But I think it is plainly wrong 
that, number one—Frank Raines told me 
just this morning that if we did nothing, it 
wouldn’t—the budget would not balance. 

Number two, let me be quite specific 
about the kind of agreement that we have 
reached here. This agreement has $900 bil- 
lion in spending reduction over 10 years. It 
has entitlement reforms that have to be 
made, and even after that, there will be more 
to be done to try to save Medicare and the 
other entitlements over the long run. It pays 
for the biggest increase in education and chil- 
dren’s health in over 30 years, which would 
not occur, I’m convinced, in the ordinary ap- 
propriations process. It pays for tax cuts, and 
we still have some disagreement about that, 
but I think we'll reach agreement on tax cuts 
that fund the education portion of the budget 
agreement. And I believe it should also give 
the children’s tax credit to hard-pressed 
working families. 

I think that we should be careful not to 
let the deficit explode. I think that we 
should—I hope that I can persuade the Con- 
gress to embrace the specific provisions relat- 
ing to redevelopment of our urban areas and 
our poorest rural areas, because I think we 
have to change from the social service model 
for the poor inner cities to an economic de- 
velopment, growth, and private business 
model. So I hope we can do that. But the 
idea that we don’t have to do anything, I 
think, is dead wrong. 

The last thing I'd like to say is confidence 
in this economy keeps it growing and keeps 
people investing in it, and if we pass another 
budget agreement and it has credibility, we'll 
have more confidence, more investment, and 
we'll keep it going. 

So I'm looking forward to this opportunity 
to work with the Members of Congress. And 
perhaps they would like to say a word or two, 
and then we'll answer a question or two. 

Mr. Speaker, would you like to go first? 


[At this point, House Speaker Newt Gingrich 
made brief remarks. | 


The President. Senator? 
[Senate majority leader Trent Lott made brief 


remarks. | 


Q. Mr. President, why do you think— 
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The President. Just a minute. 
Mr. Daschle? 


[Senate minority leader Thomas Daschle 
made brief remarks. | 


The President. Mr. Gephardt? 


[House minority leader Richard Gephardt 
made brief remarks. | 


Budget Agreement 


Q. Mr. President, what do you think of 


the Republicans saying that your tax cuts fall 
short of the budget agreement, $20 billion 
or so? 

The President. Well, as I understand, it 
has something to do with the 
whether someone who's getting the earned- 
income tax credit, if they got the child credit, 
would be getting a spending or a tax cut. But 
we'll work through all that. 

I don’t want to get into a big negotiation 
here; I can just say this. I think we ought 
to give a tax cut to the people making 
$22,000, $24,000, $25,000 a year who have 


children. They're still paying taxes quite 
all these people—a majority of American tax- 
payers pay more in payroll taxes than they 


do in income taxes anyway these day. And 
I think we've just got to work together in 
good faith and try to find a way to work 
through it. I think we will. 

Q. Mr. President, do you hope to leave 
the room today having convinced the Speak- 
er and Leader Gephardt to embrace the 
Medicare changes that are in the Senate pro- 
posal, the age increase and the means test- 
ing? 

The President. Well, as you know, on 
principle I support means testing. The House 
has spoken overwhelmingly on the age in- 
crease. The problem I have with the age in- 
crease is that one of the biggest difficulties 
we have today with Americans without health 
insurance are people who retire early at 55 
and lose their employer-based health insur- 
ance and then, because they've had—they’ve 
been somewhat ill or had problems, can’t get 
other health insurance until they qualify for 
Medicare. So if we’re going to raise the age 
limit, we need to have some idea of how 
those people would be insured. And I don’t 
know that we do now. That’s been my prob- 
lem with that. 


calculation of 
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But I would hope we can agree to some 
sort of a premium that’s enforceable and 
that’s fair and that doesn’t drive people out 
of the Medicare system. 

Q. Mr. President, will you explicitly tell 
the leadership here what might make you 
veto a tax cut bill, and do you want to tell 
us? [Laughter] 

The President. Probably not. [Laughter] 
Look, I think—wait a minute—let me just 
say, we have lots of negotiating sessions. I 
have been very ; ably represented. I don’t 
think I’ve ever had any better representation 
in any ne gotiations than our team has pro- 
vided this time. And we're going to work 
through this. 

But it does not serve the American people 
well if we explicitly and publicly turn this into 
the gunfight at the O.K. Corral. Now what 
we're trying to do is to find a way to work 
through our differences so we get a bill that 
they can all vote for and I can sign and we 
can celebrate for the country. And that’s what 
we're trying to do. We all have our bottom 
lines. They have their bottom lines; I have 
mine. And we’re going to see if we can’t rec- 
oncile them all and go forward. We’re doing 
the best we can. 


Bosnia 


Q. Mr. President, are you worried about 
a possible Bosnian Serb backlash to the ar- 
rests of accused war criminals there, sir? 

The President. Well, I'm concerned 
about it, of course, I am. But the representa- 
tives of the Serbs signed the Dayton agree- 
ment as well. They signed the Dayton agree- 
ment, and the Dayton agreement says that 
if someone is charged with a war crime, they 
should be turned over and subject to trial. 
Now, they plainly—it also says that if the 
SFOR troops come in regular contact with 
those people that they can be arrested. 

Now, they have clearly not complied with 
that provision of the Dayton agreement in 
terms they've made no effort to help us get 
any of these people. And so—but they have 
no call to take any retaliatory action, and it 
would be a grave mistake to do so. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:20 a.m. in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House. 
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Remarks Announcing Steps To Make 
the Internet Family-Friendly 
July 16, 1997 


Thank you very much, Lois Jean, and 
thank you, Steve Case. Thank you, Mr. Vice 
President, for all the work you’ve done on 
this issue. And to Secretary Daley, Commis- 
sioner Varney, Deputy Attorney General 
Waxman, and the Members of C ongress who 
had to go for a vote, I thank all of you for 
your interest. And thank you, all of you, who 
come here from the various companies, who 
were part of the Vice President’s meeting this 
morning, and from other interested groups. 

I think it’s fair to say that history will evalu- 
ate the Internet as having sparked a revolu- 
tion in information pe rhaps every bit as pro- 
found as the printing press. For today, at the 
click of a mouse, children can tap into the 
resources of the Library of Congress, to a 
great museum, communicate with class- 
rooms around the world. I am particularly 
proud to point out that the Internet allows 
us now to join beyond the Earth. Just since 
July 4, NASA’s Mars Pathfinder Web site has 
received more than 27 million visits. And we 
are very proud of that and proud of NASA. 

But we all know and we've heard the hor- 
ror stories about the inappropriate material 
for children that can be found on the 
Internet. We know children can be victim- 
ized over the Internet. After the Supreme 
Court struck down the portion of the Com- 
munications Decency Act last month affect- 
ing this as an abridgement of free speech, 
we brought together industry leaders and 
groups representing teachers, parents, librar- 
ians to discuss where to go next. 

This morning there was a discussion that 
I believe can fairly be said to have reached 
a consensus about how to pave the way to 
a family-friendly Internet without paving 
over the constitutional guarantees of free 
speech and free expression. The plan has 
three components: new technologies, en- 
forcement of existing laws, more active par- 
ticipation of parents. 

As you have heard already, with regard to 
technology, the computer industry is devel- 
oping a whole toolbox full of technologies 
that can do for the Internet what the V-chip 
will do for television. Some of the tools are 
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already widely in use, as Steve said. They give 
parents the power to unlock and to lock the 
digital doors to objectionable content. Now 
we have to make these tools more readily 
available to all parents and all teachers in 
America. And as new tools come online, we 
have to distribute them quickly, and we have 
to make sure that parents are trained to use 
them. 

In an extremely adroit use of language in 
our meeting earlier, one of the leaders said, 
“Well, Mr. President, you've talked about 
how technologically inept you are; perhaps 
you would be our guinea pig as each new 
thing comes along, and then we could cer- 
tainly certify that, if you can figure out how 
to use it, anybody can.” [Laughter] And so 
I sort of volunteered. Having been damned 
with faint praise, I enjoyed that. [Laughter] 
But I think it is important—it is important 
to know not only that things exist but that 
they are being used and that they can be 
used. So we had a little laugh about what 
is a very serious element of this whole en- 
deavor. 

Today several industry leaders are taking 
major steps in this direction. I’m pleased to 
announce first that Netscape Communica- 
tions has committed to add family-friendly 
controls to the next release of its popular 
Internet browser. Parents who use the 
Netscape browser to explore the Internet will 
be able to tell the browser precisely what 
types of materials they do not wish their chil- 
dren to see. Microsoft, which also offers a 
popular Internet browser, has already incor- 
porated this technology. Therefore, with 
Netscape’s pledge today, we now have assur- 
ance that 90 percent of all software used to 
explore the Internet will have family-friendly 
controls built right in. It’s also important to 
note that all of the major companies that 
offer Internet service now provide some form 
of family-friendly controls. And I commend 
all of them for that. 

For these controls to work to their full po- 
tential, we also need to encourage every 
Internet site, whether or not it has material 
harmful for young people, to label its own 
content, as the Vice President described just 
a few moments ago. To help to speed the 
labeling process along, several Internet 
search engines—the Yellow Pages of 
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cyberspace, if you will—will begin to ask that 
all Web sites label content when applying for 
a spot in their directories. I want to thank 
Yahoo!, Excite, and Lycos for this important 
commitment. You're helping greatly to assure 
that self-labeling will become the standard 
practice. And that must be our objective. 

Beyond technology, we must have strict 
enforcement of existing laws, the antistalking, 
child pornography, and obscenity laws as 
they apply to cyberspace. In the past 3 
months alone, the FBI has expanded by 50 
percent the staff committed to investigating 
computer-related exploitation of minors and 
established a task force to target computer 
child pornography and solicitation. In the 
past 6 months, the Department of Justice has 
increased the number of lawyers working in 
its Child Exploitation and Obscenity Section 
by 50 percent. We simply must not allow por- 
nographe rs and pedophiles to exploit a won- 
derful medium to abuse our children. 

And finally, we must recognize that in the 
end, the responsibility for our children’s safe- 
ty will rest largely with their parents. Cutting- 
edge technology and criminal prosecutions 
cannot substitute for responsible mothers 
and fathers. Parents must make the commit- 
ment to sit down with their children and 
learn together about the benefits and chal- 
lenges of the Internet. And parents, now that 
the tools are available, will have to take upon 
themselves the re sponsibility of figuring out 
how to use them. I think it’s fair to say that 
all parents will likely lag behind their chil- 
dren in facility on the Internet, but at least 
if we understand the tools that are available, 
it will be possible to do the responsible and 
correct thing. 

Thanks to the talents, to the creativity, to 
the commitments of so many of you assem- 
bled today, we have now, therefore, a road- 
map toward constructive ste ps for a family- 
friendly Internet. There is still a lot to do. 
Parent groups and educators must work to 
help hone our labeling systems so that they 
will actually screen out materials we don’t 
want our children to see and, as others have 
said today, with equal energy help to high- 
light the materials that serve our children 
best. That is very, very important. 

The Internet community must work to 
make these labels as common as food safety 
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labels are today, to continue to expand access 
to family- friendly tools, including software to 
protect children’s privacy from unscrupulous 
vendors. With a combination of technology, 
law enforcement, and parental responsibil- 
ities, we have the best chance to ensure that 
the Internet will be both safe for our children 
and the greatest educational resource we 
have ever known. And that is our common 
commitment, and for that, I thank you all 
very much. 


NogtE: The President spoke at 12:45 p.m. in Room 
450 of the Old Executive Office Building. In his 
remarks, he referred to Lois Jean-White, presi- 
dent, National Parent Teacher Association, 
Steve Case, president, America Online. 


and 


Statement on Action on Title III of 

the Cuban Liberty and Democratic 
Solidarity (LIBERTAD) Act of 1996 
July 16, 1997 


Today I am notifying the Congress of my 
decision to suspend for 6 more months the 
right of U.S. citizens to file suit against for- 
eign firms trafficking in confiscated prop- 


erties in Cuba. This decision is consistent 
with my strong commitment to imple ment 
the Cuban Liber *rty and Democratic Solidarity 
Act (LIBERTAD Act) in a way that best 
serves our national interest and hastens a 
peaceful transition to democracy in Cuba. 

I have invoked this waiver for the past year 
in order to continue strengthening coopera- 
tion with our friends and allies toward our 
shared goal of ending Cuba’s 38 years of op- 
pression. Thanks to the efforts of Stuart 
Eizenstat—my Special Representative for 
the Promotion of Democracy in Cuba and 
now Under Secretary of State—we have 
made siynificant progress. We are forging an 
international consensus on concrete steps to 
clear the way for a new era of democracy 
and prosperity for the people of Cuba. 

I said in January that I expected to con- 
tinue suspending this provision of title III 
of the LIBERTAD Act so long as our part- 
ners continued their stepped-up efforts to 
promote a democratic transition in Cuba. My 
decision today to renew the suspension re- 
flects the sustained progress that has been 
made over the past 6 months and my expec- 
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tation of further advances in the future. Just 
2 weeks ago, the European Union (EU) for- 
mally renewed its commitment to the historic 
Common Position it adopted last December. 
This agreement binds all 15 EU member na- 
tions to make any improvement in relations 
with Cuba dependent on concrete advances 
in human rights and political freedoms on 
the island. EU member states have broad- 
ened their contacts with human rights activ- 
ists and independent groups in Cuba. Fur- 
thermore, after careful consultation with the 
Congress, the United States and the EU 
reached an understanding on April 11 to de- 
velop international disciplines to inhibit and 
deter the acquisition of confiscated prop- 
erties or any dealings involving them. 

Key countries in Europe and, increasingly, 
Central and South America have made clear 
that they are no longer conducting “business 
as usual” with the Castro government. In- 
stead, their leaders are pressing for the re- 
lease of political prisoners, free elections, 
economic reform, and other measures that 
will help the Cuban people achieve the fun- 
damental political and economic freedoms 
they deserve. Major European political par- 
ties met in The Netherlands for the first time 
to promote freedom and human rights in 
Cuba and issued a strong declaration urging 
Castro to democratize Cuba. 

Nongovernmental organizations (NGO’s) 
have also risen to the challenge. European 
NGO’s have made pathbreaking strides to in- 
crease international support for change in 
Cuba and provided unprecedented support 
to prodemocracy activists on the island. Busi- 
ness and labor groups are formulating “best 
business” practices for firms investing in 
Cuba. While the United States discourages 
investment in Cuba, we hope that those who 
do invest there will foster respect for basic 
workers’ rights and improvements in working 
conditions. 

We have continued to enforce vigorously 
title IV of the LIBERTAD Act, denying en- 
trance into the U.S to directors of several 
foreign firms that traffic in confiscated prop- 
erties in Cuba. As a result, several firms have 
withdrawn from investments and contracts in 
Cuba and are reassessing future investments. 
The United States will continue enforcing 
title IV during the negotiations of binding 
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international disciplines as called for in the 
U.S.-EU understanding. The administration 
will consult further with the Congress con- 
cerning authority to waive title IV if the in- 
vestment guidelines have been agreed upon 
and implemented. 

We are making real progress in strength- 
ening the international effort to bring de- 
mocracy to Cuba. The Cuban people and the 
Castro regime hear the message more clearly 
than ever. The international community is 
committed to seeing freedom reach Cuba’s 
shores and the Cuban people assume their 
rightful place in the family of democratic na- 
tions. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
Title III of the Cuban Liberty and 
Democratic Solidarity (LIBERTAD) 
Act of 1996 

July 16, 1997 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 

Pursuant to subsection 306(c)(2) of the 
Cuban Liberty and Democratic Solidarity 
(LIBERTAD) Act of 1996 (Public Law 104— 
114), (the “Act”), I hereby determine and 
report to the Congress that suspension for 
6 months beyond August 1, 1997, of the right 
to bring an action under title III of the Act 
is necessary to the national interests of the 
United States and will expedite a transition 
to democracy in Cuba. 

Sincerely, 

William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
July 16, 1997. 


Norte: Identical letters were sent to Jesse Helms, 
chairman, Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions; Ted Stevens, chairman, Senate Committee 
on Appropriations; Benjamin A. Gilman, chair- 
man, House Committee on International Rela- 
tions; and Robert L. Livingston, chairman, House 
Committee on Appropriations. 


Statement on the Resignation of 
Walter Dellinger as Solicitor General 
July 16, 1997 


With deep regret, I accept the resignation 
of Walter Dellinger as Solicitor General. 
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Walter Dellinger has been an outstanding ad- 
vocate for the American people. He has 
fought tirelessly and courageously for the 
rights of all Americans. He has represented 
this country in some of the most important 
cases ever decided by the United States Su- 
preme Court, and in each case, worked hard 
to assure that the Court understood the na- 
tional interest and not just the particular in- 


terests of the selected few. Walter is one of 


Nation’s most brilliant constitutional schol- 
ars, and I know his students are delighted 
that he will return to teaching. But we will 
miss his talent, his leadership, his energy, and 
his sense of justice. 


Memorandum on Implementation of 
Revised Air Quality Standards for 
Ozone and Particulate Matter 

July 16, 1997 


Memorandum for the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Agency 

Subject: Implementation of Revised Air 
Quality Standards for Ozone and Particulate 
Matter 


I have approved the issuance of new air 
quality standards to provide important new 
health protection for all Americans by further 
controlling pollution from ozone and particu- 
late matter. These new standards promise to 
improve the lives of millions of Americans 
in coming years. 

Consistent with my Administration’s ap- 
proach to regulatory decision making, I also 
want to ensure that these new standards are 
implemented in a common sense, cost-effec- 
tive manner. It is critically important that 
these standards be implemented in the most 
flexible, reasonable, and least burdensome 
manner, and that the Federal Government 
work with State and local governments and 
other interested parties to this end. 

I have determined that there are certain 
essential elements of an approach to imple- 
mentation that will accomplish these goals. 
I direct you to use the following elements 
when implementing the new air quality 
standards: 

1. Implementation of the air quality stand- 

ards is to be carried out to maximize 
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common sense, flexibility, and cost ef- 
fectiveness; 
Implementation shall ensure that the 
Nation continues its progress toward 
cleaner air by respecting the agreements 
already made by States, communities, 
and businesses to clean up the air, and 
by avoiding additional burdens with re- 
spect to the beneficial measures already 
underway in many areas. Implementa- 
tion also shall be structured to reward 
State and local governments that take 
early action to provide clean air to their 
residents; and to respond to the fact that 
pollution travels hundreds of miles and 
crosses many State lines; 
Implementation shall ensure that the 
Environmental Protection Agency 
(“Agency”) completes its next periodic 
review of particulate matter, including 
review by the Clean Air Scientific Advi- 
SOry Committee, within 5 years of issu- 
ance of the new standards, as con- 
templated by the Clean Air Act. Thus, 
by July 2002, the Agency will have de- 
termined, based on data available from 
its review, whether to revise or maintain 
the standards. This determination will 
have been made before any areas have 
been designated as “nonattainment” 
under the PM2->5 standards and before 
imposition of any new controls related 
to the PM2s standards; and 
‘ Implementation is to be accomplished 
with the minimum amount of paper- 
work and shall seek to reduce current 
paperwork requirements wherever pos- 
sible. 

Excellent preliminary work on the strategy 
for carrying out these implementation prin- 
ciples has been accomplished by an inter- 
agency Administration group and I commend 
that group for these important efforts. The 
group’s work is set out in the attached plan, 
which is hereby incorporated by reference. 

In order for the implementation of these 
standards to proceed in accordance with the 
goals I have established, I hereby direct you, 
in consultation with all affected agencies and 
parties, to undertake the steps appropriate 
under law to carry out the attached plan and 
to complete all necessary guidance and rule- 
making no later than eatin 31, 1998. 
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This memorandum is for the purposes of 
internal Administration management only, 
and is not judicially reviewable. 

You are authorized and directed to publish 
this determination and plan in the Federal 
Register. 

William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
12:50 p.m., July 17, 1997] 


NoTE: This memorandum and the implementa- 
tion plan were published in the Federal Register 
on July 18. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the China-United 
States Fisheries Agreement 
July 16, 1997 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Magnuson-Stevens 
Fishery Conservation and Management Act 
of 1976 (16 U.S.C. 1801 et seq.), I transmit 
herewith an Agreement between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America and 
the Government of the People’s Republic of 
China Extending the Agreement of July 23, 
1985, Concerning Fisheries Off the Coasts 
of the United States, with Annexes and 
Agreed Minutes, as amended and extended. 
This Agreement, which was effected by an 
exchange of notes at Beijing on June 6 and 
July 1, 1996, extends the 1985 Agreement 
to July 1, 1998. 

In light of the importance of our fisheries 
relationship with the People’s Republic of 
China, I urge that the Congress give favor- 
able consideration to this Agreement at an 
early date. 

William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
July 16, 1997. 


Executive Order 13055— 
Coordination of United States 
Government International 
Exchanges and Training Programs 
July 15, 1997 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the Unit- 
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ed States of America, and in order to improve 
the coordination of United States Govern- 
ment International Exchanges and Training 
Programs, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. There is hereby established 
within the United States Information Agency 
a senior-level Interagency Working Group on 
United States Government-Sponsored Inter- 
national Exchanges and Training (“the Work- 
ing Group”). The purpose of the Working 
Group is to recommend to the President 
measures for improving the coordination, ef- 
ficiency, and effectiveness of United States 
Government-sponsored international ex- 
changes and training. The Working Group 
shall establish a clearinghouse to improve 
data collection and analysis of international 
exchanges and training. 

Sec. 2. The term “Government-sponsored 
international exchanges and training” shall 
mean the movement of people between 
countries to promote the sharing of ideas, to 
develop skills, and to foster mutual under- 
standing and cooperation, financed wholly or 
in part, directly or indirectly, with United 
States Government funds. 

Sec. 3. The Working Group shall consist 
of the Associate Director for Educational and 
Cultural Affairs of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency, who shall act as Chair, and 
a comparable senior representative ap- 
pointed by the respective Secretary of each 
of the Departments of State, Defense, Edu- 
cation, and the Attorney General, by the Ad- 
ministrator of the United States Agency for 
International Development, and by heads of 
other interested executive departments and 
agencies. In addition, representatives of the 
National Security Council and the Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget 
shall participate in the Working Group at 
their discretion. The Working Group shall be 
supported by an interagency staff office es- 
tablished in the Bureau of Education and 
Cultural Affairs of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency. 

Sec. 4. The Working Group shall have the 
following responsibilities: 

(a) Collect, analyze, and report data pro- 
vided by all United States Government de- 
partments and agencies conducting inter- 
national exchanges and training programs; 
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(b) Promote greater understanding of and 
cooperation on, among concerned United 
States Government departments and agen- 
cies, common issues and challenges faced in 
conducting international exchanges and 
training programs, including through the es- 
tablishment of a clearinghouse for informa- 
tion on international exchange and training 
activities in the governmental and non- 
governmental sectors; 

(c) In order to achieve the most efficient 
and cost-effective use of Federal resources, 
identify administrative and programmatic du- 
plication and overlap of activities by the var- 
ious United States Government agencies in- 
volved in Government-sponsored _ inter- 
national exchange and training programs, and 
report thereon; 


(d) No later than 1 year from the date of 


this order, develop initially and thereafter as- 
sess annually a coordinated strategy for all 
United States Government-sponsored inter- 
national exchange and training programs, and 
issue a report on such strategy; 

(e) No later than 2 years from the date 
of this order, develop recommendations on 
performance measures for all United States 
Government-sponsored international  ex- 
change and training programs, and issue a 
report thereon; and 

(f) Develop strategies for expanding public 
and private partnerships in, and leveraging 
private sector support for, United States 
Government-sponsored international ex- 
change and training activities. 

Sec. 5. All reports prepared by the Work- 
ing Group pursuant to section 4 shall be 
made to the President, through the Director 
of the United States Information Agency. 

Sec. 6. The Working Group shall meet on 
at least a quarterly basis. 

Sec. 7. Any expenses incurred by a mem- 
ber of the W orking Group in conne ction with 
such member's service on the Working 
Group shall be borne by the member's re- 
spective department or agency. 

Sec. 8. If any member of the Working 
Group disagrees with respect to any matter 
in any report prepared pursuant to section 
4, such member may prepare a statement 
setting forth the reasons for such disagree- 
ment and such statement shall be appended 
to, and considered a part of, the report. 
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Sec. 9. Nothing in this Executive order 
is intended to alter the authorities and re- 
sponsibilities of the head of any department 
or agency. 

William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
July 15, 1997. 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:15 a.m., July 18, 1997] 


NOTE: This Executive order was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on July 17 and it 
was published in the Fedeval Register on July 21 


Remarks Announcing the 
Nomination of General Henry H. 
Shelton To Be Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and an Exchange With 
Reporters 


July 17, 1997 


The President. Good morning. Mr. Vice 
President, Secretary Cohen, National Secu- 
rity Adviser Berger, General Shalikashvili, 
members of the Joint Chiefs, General and 
Mrs. Shelton. Let me begin by saying that 
it has been my great honor for these last 4 
years to work with General John Shalikashvili 
as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
When he departs at the end of September 
for his return to civilian life, he will have 
spent nearly four decades standing up for our 
interests and our ideals. At a later time I will 
have more to say about Shali’s extraordinary 
service to our Nation, but today I have to 
thank him on behalf of the American people 
and the President. He has done a magnifi- 
cent job. We thank you, sir. 

Gen. John M. Shalikashvili. Thank you, 
Mr. President. 

The President. | also want to thank Vice 
Chairman General Ralston, the Joint Chiefs, 
the other commanders in chief for all they 
have done and will do working with Secretary 
Cohen to ensure that we continue to have 
the finest military in the world and that 
America remains the world’s greatest force 
for peace, security, and freedom. 

Today I am pleased to announce my deci- 
sion to nominate General Hugh Shelton as 
the next Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
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Staff. Over more than three decades of serv- 
ice to our Nation, he has distinguished him- 
self as a decorated soldier, an innovative 
thinker, a superb commander. From Viet- 
nam to Desert Storm, he has proven his skill 
and courage in combat, and through long ex- 
periences in special operations, he also brings 
to this job a unique perspective in addressing 
the broad range of challenges we face on the 
brink of a new century, from war fighting 
to peacekeeping, from conventional threats 
to newer threats like the spread of weapons 
of mass destruction and terrorism. 

General Shelton’s extensive experience in 
joint military operations and building coali- 
tions with other nations give him invaluable 
tools to serve as Chairman in our more inter- 
dependent world. Many of you recall his skill 
and professionalism in Operation Uphold 
Democracy, which restored hope and free- 
dom to Haiti. As the Commanding General 
of the 18th Airborne Corps, General Shelton 
played a decisive role in planning the oper- 
ation. As joint task force commander, he 
oversaw our last-second shift from a forced 
entry to a peaceful arrival. And as the first 
commander of the U.S.-led multinational 
force in Haiti, his qualities personified the 
best of America: strong and skillful with great 
sensitivity and no nonsense. Our mission in 
Haiti was a model of effectiveness, flexibility, 
and safety. It proved that our military's will 
to defend peace is as great as its ability to 
prevail in war. And thanks in large measure 
to General Shelton’s determined leadership, 
America got a tough job done and helped 
the people of Haiti return to democracy’s 
road. 

Most important, General Shelton has al- 
ways shown an exceptional concern for the 
men and women under his command. Their 
safety and well-being are his number one pri- 
ority in times of peace as well as war. He’s 
led a platoon, a company, a battalion, a bri- 
gade, a division, a corps, a unified command. 
But he always remembers the individual sol- 
dier, sailor, airman, or marine. General 
Shelton has the knowledge, judgment, and 
experience to advise Secretary Cohen and 
me on the very best way to defend our inter- 
ests and to protect our men and women in 
uniform. I believe he is the right person for 
the job, the right person for our troops, for 
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our security, the right man for our country, 

and I’m proud to nominate him to help to 

lead our military into the 21st century. 
General. 

[At this point, General Shelton made brief 

remarks. | 


Bosnia 


Q. Mr. President, one of the great situa- 
tions facing any new Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff is whether or not the troops 
will be coming home from Bosnia next sum- 
mer as scheduled. Could you perhaps clarify 
your position on this? The American people 
really I think would like to know this. 

The President. We expect the SFOR mis- 
sion to end on schedule, as we have repeat- 
edly said. We also know that there will be 
continuing work that has to be done in vir- 
tually every area of the Dayton accords. The 
question of what, if any, role should be pur- 
sued by NATO after that in a different way 
and to what extent we should be a part of 
it has simply not been decided yet. But I 
think it’s fair to say that none of us want to 
see Bosnia revert to what happened before 
we started this, and none of us want to see 
the extraordinary efforts which had to be 
made by the United States and our allies in 
NATO have to be made all over again a few 
years from now because Bosnia goes back 
into war and we all watch the same horrible, 
horrible scenes on television that we went 
through once. 

We have been able to pursue our mission 
there with an evermore reduced presence. 
Today, the United States forces, I think, are 
about 25 percent of the total number there, 
with a remarkable amount of effectiveness 
and with virtually no casualties, as you know. 
There was a stabbing yesterday, but we have 
no conclusive evidence that it was related in 
any way to the arrest of the people who are 
wanted for trial on war crimes. 


Mir Space Station 


Q. [Inaudible|—the Mir critical now and 
are you giving second thoughts to ever send- 
ing another American to be on the Mir space- 
craft? 

The President. Well, when I came to the 
office this morning I got a briefing about it, 
and as far as we know right now, they have 
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gotten control of things and there seems to 
be no immediate crisis. But I have no—I’m 
not sure that I have all the information I 
need. We have the—that’s the basic report 
I have now, and it’s too soon after the inci- 
dent for me to draw a conclusion about the 
question you ask. I can’t say that we would 
not continue cooperation based on what little 
I've heard this morning; I just don’t know 
enough. 


TWA Flight 800 Tragedy 


Q. Mr. President, on this anniversary of 


the TWA Flight 800 disaster, are you dis- 
appointed that a solution has not been found 
to what caused the crash, and what efforts 
do you think need to be redoubled in order 
to find a solution? 

The President. Of course I’m dis- 
appointe -d that we don’t conclusively know, 
but I’m not sure what else we can do. This 


is an issue that I have had a great deal of 


personal interest in. The Vice President, who 
as you know, has done an enormous amount 


of work on our behalf for airline safety, has 
spent a lot of time on. I don’t know what 


else we can do. If pet has any ideas 

about what else we can do to try to defini- 

tively put this issue behind us, I would be 

happy to explore them. But it’s been a very 

frustrating experience for me not to be able 

to know 100 percent what caused that crash. 
Q. There are some who say—— 


Boeing-McDonnell Douglas Merger 


Q. Are you determined to make sure the 
Boeing-McDonnell Douglas deal goes 
through even if it means a trade war with 
Europe? 

The President. Let me say I’m concerned 
about what appear to be the reasons for the 
objection to the Boeing-McDonnell Douglas 
merger by the European Union, and I think 
that it would be unfortunate if we had a trade 
standoff with them. But we have a system 
for managing this through the World Trade 
Organization, and we have some options our- 
selves when actions are taken by Europe in 
this regard. I don’t know that Airbus—the 
Europeans have more people living on their 
continent than we do in the United States, 
and I don’t believe Airbus has an effective 
competitor in Europe. So I have mixed— 
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quite a lot of concern about what the Euro- 
peans have said. But I think there is an or- 
derly process for our handling this, and I 
think we had better let the orderly process 
play itself out before we talk ourselves into 
a trade war. I think we’re a long way from 
that, and I think we'll probably avoid it. 

Thank you very much. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Nomination 

Q. Do you have any reason to believe that 
General Shelton will survive confirmation, 
Mr. President? 

The President. Yes. | think—I have rea- 
son to believe that General Shelton can sur- 
vive just about anything. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 8:55 a.m. in the 
Rose Garden at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Gen. Shelton’s wife, Carolyn. 


Remarks to the NAACP National 
Convention in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

July 17, 1997 


Thank you very much. First, let me thank 
all of you for that warm welcome and for 
what you do. I thank Myrlie Evers-Williams 
for the wonderful comments she made and 
for the distinguished service she has per- 
formed as your chair. And I thank your presi- 
dent of the united NAACP. That was pretty 
good, Madam Mistress of Ceremonies, you 
did a good job. [Laughter] 

Let me say that when Kweisi called me 
and told me he has going to leave the Con- 
gress to become president of the NAACP, 
I had very mixed feelings. I felt a little bereft. 
I don't like it when a great Member of Con- 
gress leaves. But I thought it was a higher 
calling, and my instinct, it was—it would be 
a good thing for him and for our country. 
And I think it has certainly proved to be. 
And I thank him for that. 

Of the many things that I have to be grate- 
ful for, I thank you for the extraordinary ef- 
fort you've made to bring young people into 
the NAACP. I think that is a great, great 
thing. 

I'm glad to be joined here by the mayor 
of Pittsburgh, my good friend, Tom Murphy. 
And I’m glad to see all the board members. 








I have many friends on this board. Bishop 
Graves is my bishop, and if they let me go 
home, I'll be in his jurisdiction again. And 
I know that—I've been looking for them out 
of my eye, but I know there must be a dele- 
gation from Arkansas here—Dale Charles 
and the others. Where are you? Where are 
my people from home there? Thank you very 
much. 

I want to thank you for honoring a number 
of the people that you have honored here. 
And I'm especially ‘grateful for your giving 
meritory service awards to two members of 
my Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Fogelman 
and Admiral Kramek—the Commandant of 
the Coast Guard. Thank you for that. 

I know you have undergone some losses. 
And our grief goes out to you in the untimely 
death of the president of the Maryland chap- 
ter, Mr. Norment, who was killed shortly be- 
fore this convention. I thank you for honoring 
Dr. Betty Shabazz, a wonderful, remarkable 
woman. And I thank you for the resolution 
you passed just a few moments ago for Aaron 
Henry, who was a long-time personal friend 
of mine and a very great man. 

I am joined today by a distinguished array 
of people from the administration—the Sec- 
retary of Education, Dick Riley; the Sec- 
retary of Labor, Alexis Herman—{ap- 
plause|—I know you know them. The Chair- 
man of our Advisory Board on Race Relations 
and our Executive Director, Dr. John Hope 
Franklin and Judy Winston, they're here. 
And there are a number of other people from 
the White House here. I'd just like to ask 
all the people from the administration who 
are here to stand up and be recognized, in- 
cluding—I see Chris Edley, who is helping 
us at the Advisory Board who is now a profes- 
sor at Harvard. He doesn’t fool with us mere 
mortals anymore. And Terry Edmonds, my 
speechwriter; Maria Echaveste; Minyon 
Moore, Ben Johnson, Sylvia Matthews— 
there are a lot of people here from the ad- 
ministration. You all stand up and be recog- 
nized here. Look at all of them. [Applause] 
Anything good I do, they had a hand in. The 
mistakes are mine. [Laughter] 

I am honored to be here to add my voice 
to yours in discussing what we have to do 
to prepare our people for this new century. 
Since 1993 I have worked hard to build one 
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America on a simple formula: opportunity for 
all, responsibility from all, a community of 
all Americans prepared to continue to lead 
the world toward peace and freedom and 
prosperity. Much has been done, but much 
remains to be done. 

I believe, especially as it relates to bringing 
us together, the keys are education, eco- 
nomic empowerment, and racial reconcili- 
ation. It is fitting that the NAACP has made 
education the focus of this conference be- 
cause you have always emphasized the im- 
portance of education. That was true in 1909 
when you issued a mighty call for America 
to do its—and I quote—“elementary duty” 
in preparing African-Americans through edu- 
cation for the best exercise of citizenship. It 
was true in 1954 when Thurgood Marshall 
and the Legal Defense Fund led the success- 
ful fight to end segregation in the schools. 
It is true today when we know that more 
than ever, knowledge is power, and the strug- 
gle in education today involves two things 
that are inextricably bound: a fight for equal 
opportunity and a fight for educational excel- 
lence. 

Each ge neration must embrace its own 
battle in the ongoing struggle for equal 
rights. A generation ago, it was simply a fight 
to open the schoolhouse door that united 
Americans of every race and background. 
Today, though much segregation remains, 
the schoolhouse doors are open. Yet behind 
too many doors too little learning is taking 
place. Therefore, the struggle for excellence 
for all must be our great mission. We must 
demand high standards of every student; our 
schools and teachers must meet world-class 
standards. But we must demand that every 
child be given the opportunity to meet those 
standards. Every child must have a chance 
to succeed in this new economy. We must 
not replace the tyranny of segregation with 
the tyranny of low expectations. 

We know that in this new world we’re 
moving into so quickly, new technologies and 
the globalization of information and commu- 
nications and the economy will require of us 
all new skills. We know already from what 
has been happening in the last 20 years that 
those that have the skills to succeed will do 
so in this new economy. They will thrive. And 
those who lack the skills will not. We know 
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that we can never make real our ideal of one 
America unless every American of every 
background has access to the world’s best 
schools, the world’s best teachers, the world’s 
best education. 

This means first, not only high standards 
but high expectations and high levels of ac- 
countability of students and parents, schools 
and teachers and communities. Second, we 
know that we can’t have high standards and 
high expectations unless all our students have 
the tools they must have to meet the stand- 
ards and master the basics. If we do this, 
all our children, no matter where they live, 
can achieve. 

When I came to Washington, the old Title 
I program called for watered-down curricula 
and watered-down standards and tests. We 
ended that, thanks to Secretary Riley. Now 
the new Title I says, we're going to have the 
same high standards for all of our children. 
We're not going to sell any of them short 
just because they're poor. 

In the State of the Union Address, I called 
for national standards for the basics—not 
Federal Government standards but national 
standards—of what every child must know 
to do well in the world of the 21st century 
beginning with reading and math. English is, 
after all, the same in the Bronx as it is in 
Appalachia. Mathematics is the same in Port- 
land, Oregon, and Tampa, Florida. And by 
1999, I believe strongly that we should give 
every fourth grader an examination in read- 
ing to see whether these standards are being 
met, and every eighth grader an examination 
in math just to make sure the standards are 
being met. This is not a normal exam that 
you grade on the bell curve; this is in exam 
where “Here’s what everybody 
ought to know to do well in the world and 
to be able to go on in school.” Everyone 
should be able to get over this bar. And these 
exams should never be used to hold children 
back but to lift them up. And if they are not 
meeting the standards, the school must 
change until they can. 

We don’t do anyone any favors by not 
holding them to high standards. Often when 
we see people in difficult circumstances, we 
feel compassion for them, and we should. 
But when this compassion leads to expecting 
less of their children, that is a mistake, for 


you Say, 
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it sells their future down the drain. I am tired 
of being told that children cannot succeed 
because of the difficulties of their cir- 
cumstances. All we do is consign them to 
staying in the same circumstances. It is 
wrong. 

We now have fresh evidence, by the way, 
that our children can succeed. For years and 
years and years, we have been told that 
Americans always lagged behind the rest of 
the world on any test that fairly measures 
our competence and knowledge and achieve- 
ment of our children against children in 
other countries. And for many years it was 
true, not the least because we were unwilling 
to hold ourselves to high standards. Hiding 
behind the cherished value of local control 
of our schools, which I support, we pre- 
tended that there were no national standards. 
But for more than a decade now, people of 
goodwill all over this country in all kinds of 
circumstances have been working to improve 
our schools. 

This year, on the international math and 
science tests, given to fourth and eighth grad- 
ers, for the very first time our fourth graders 
scored well above the international average, 
near the top. And it was a representative 
sample by race, by region, and income. The 
children can learn. The children can learn. 

Now, that’s the good news. The challeng- 
ing news is that the eighth graders still scored 
below the international average. And you 
know why, don’t you? Because when these 
children start to reach adolescence, then all 
the probiems of their circumstances, plus 
what goes on in everybody’s life when they 
reach adolescence, reach a collision point. 
And we have not yet mastered how to take 
children in the most difficult circumstances 
through adolescence and keep them learning 
and keep their schools working. 

But you look at those fourth-grade test 
scores. Don’t tell me that children can’t learn 
because they are children of color, they are 
children from poor neighborhoods, they are 
children with only the mother at home taking 
care of them. We can do this. But we have 
to believe we can do it, and, more impor- 
tantly, we have to believe they can do it. And 
then we have to understand that it is our re- 
sponsibility—not theirs, ours—to make sure 
they do it. 
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So I ask you to work with us. No one has 
all the answers. The NAACP has always had 
high expectations for America. When we 
were living through the worst of the civil 
rights movement, you had high expectations 
for white people. You knew we could do bet- 
ter. [Laughter] You knew we could do better. 
This is a high expectations organization. 

You had high expectations for yourselves, 
which is why you have revived the NAACP, 
and you're riding higher than ever. Do you 
seriously believe we would be where we are 
today, with this chair and this president and 
this board and this crowd and all these young 
people here, if you had had no expectations, 
no dream, no discipline, no drive? Of course 
not. You got here because you worked for 
it, because you had a dream, and because 
you expected things of yourselves. 

It is no different in this education business. 
We know it’s going to be hard, and we know 
we have to do it together. But it is a solemn 
duty we owe to our young people. The chil- 
dren will follow the lead of their parents and 
of the people in the community who may 
not be their parents but do have a respon- 
sibility for them. My wife was right about 
that; it does take a village to raise a child. 

We do have to do more to give all our 
students the tools they need. We know, for 
example, that many of our urban schools and 
our rural schools in really poor areas are suc- 
ceeding. We know that every city can actually 
point to some schools where committed 
teachers and other staff members working 
with parents manage to inspire and equip 
students with the knowledge and skills they 
need to succeed. 

For example, Hansberry Elementary 
School in the Bronx has made a remarkable 
turnaround. It was once shut down by the 
board of education, it was doing such a poor 
job. But when it reopened with a renewed 


commitment to excellence, the percentage of 


students passing the New York State Math 
Skills Test went from 47 to 82 percent. The 
New Visions Charter School in Minneapolis 
is known as the reading school. This public 
school has helped students who formerly 


struggled to make 12 to 18 months of 


progress in reading each year, and is training 
teachers now in other Minnesota schools to 
do the same thing. 
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These schools are just two of hundreds of 
examples that show us that, given proper sup- 
port, all our children can learn despite the 
extra hardships they carry with them to 
school. We have to answer the question, if 
it can happen somewhere, why isn’t it hap- 
pening everywhere? And we have to provide 
the answer because we know that far too 
many schools are not serving our children 
well, and too many children from our inner 
cities and poor rural areas are graduating 
without the skills they need. And I say again, 
that is not their failure; that is our failure. 
Along with demanding more of our students, 
we must hold schools and teachers and par- 
ents and communities to higher standards. 
We must have a bold and a national effort 
to improve schools that serve predominantly 
minority, inner city, and rural areas. 

First, we have to make sure these kids do 
have the help they need to meet the stand- 
ards. And that means, in the beginning, that 
every parent and every community leader 
must join the teachers. That’s why we’re mo- 
bilizing a million volunteer tutors to make 
sure that by the beginning of the next cen- 
tury, every 8-year-old, wherever he or she 
lives and whatever their native language may 
be, will be able to read independently by the 
third grade. If you can’t read, you can’t learn 
the rest of what you need to know. 

The second thing we have to do is make 
sure that every school has good, well-quali- 
fied, well-trained teachers. Our Nation faces 
a very significant teacher recruitment chal- 
lenge. Over the next decade, we will need 
to hire—listen to this—over 2 million teach- 
ers because of increasing teacher retirements 
and an enrollment boom that will bring more 
students than ever into our classrooms—a 
total of 54 million students by the year 2006. 
Just over the next 5 years, we must hire 
350,000 teachers in high-poverty urban and 
rural schools. 

Now, for years the Government worked to 
reduce the shortage of doctors in many urban 
and underserved rural areas by offering 
scholarships to students who agreed to work 
in those communities. When I was Governor 
of Arkansas, I don’t know how many rural 
communities we had that were literally saved 
by physicians who were serving there be- 
cause they had their way to medical school 
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paid in return for their commitment to go 
our to poor areas and tend to people who 
would never have had a doctor otherwise. 
Today, am announcing a similar initia- 
tive, to help recruit and prepare teachers to 
serve in urban and rural communities. Next 
month, as part of the reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act, I will forward to the 
Congress a proposal for a new national effort 
to attract quality teachers to high-poverty 
communities by offering schol arships for 
those who will commit to teach in those com- 
munities for at least 3 years. We will have 
a special emphasis on recruiting minorities 
into teaching because while a third of our 


students are minority, only 13 percent of 


their teachers are. We need a diverse and 
an excellent teaching force. 

Our proposal also includes funds to 
strengthen teacher preparation programs so 
that those who go into teaching are better 
prepared to teach their students. We know 
students in distressed areas who need the 
best teachers often have teachers who have 
had the least preparation. For example, right 
now 71 percent of students taking physical 
science courses like chemistry and physics, 
and 33 percent of English students in high- 
poverty schools take classes with teachers 
who do not even have a college minor in their 
field. So our proposal will focus not only on 
training future teachers well, it will also im- 
prove the quality of teaching in those schools 
now, through partnerships between the 
schools and the teacher training institutions. 

And finally, there is a national board for 
certifying professional teachers as master 
teachers. In our budget—there are only a few 
hundred of these teachers now, and they are 
infectious in the enthusiasm and skills they 
breed in the schools where they teach. Many 
States are offering them higher salaries. Our 
budget contains enough money to have 
100,000 of these master teachers so that 
every single school in America will have one, 
including every poor school in America. We 
cannot stop until we have given the best 
teachers the opportunity to teach the chil- 
dren who need them the most. 

Third, let me say I believe that charter 
schools can be an important tool for improv- 
ing education, especially for children having 
difficulties in traditional public schools. 
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Charter schools give parents and local com- 
munities the flexibility to create perform- 
ance-based schools, open to everyone, and 
they work. Our budget has enough funds to 
create 3,000 of these schools “a the year 
2001. They’re open to all; they offer excel- 
lence and accountability; they can infect the 
atmosphere of an entire school district and 
help other public schools to perform better, 
by offering parents and community residents 
the chance to take matters into their own 
hands and to be held accountable for the re- 
sults. 

I am pleased that Rosa Parks, who taught 
us a lot about dignity and equality, is now 
working to open a charter school in Detroit. 
And I urge you to consider doing so in your 
communities. If you believe it will help the 
Department of Education will help you. 

Fourth, I think we have to commit to re- 
building rundown schools. Many of them are 
located in our central cities. When I was in 
Philadelphia the other day, at a beautiful old 
school building, the superintendent of 
schools told me that the average age—the 
average age—of the physical facilities in the 
Philadelphia school system was 65 years. 
Now, a lot of these old buildings were very 
well built and will stand up a long time, but 
they have to be rehabilitated if they're going 
to be serviceable. 

I have been to school districts—there are 
school buildings in Washington, D.C. where 
two floors are open and a whole floor has 
to be closed because they are literally not 
inhabitable. This is wrong. Forty percent of 
the school buildings need major repair or re- 
placement today. My tax plan includes tax 
credits to finance the rehabilitation and con- 
struction of schools in distressed neighbor- 
hoods. Students cannot be expected to learn 
in buildings that are falling down, in serious 
disrepair, or painfully overcrowded. 

Fifth, we have to recognize that all this 
new technology, which seems so far beyond 
the reach of a Tot of ordinary citizens, actually 
gives us a chance to jump-start quality and 
opportunity in our poorest districts. I have 
challenged every school and library in the 
Nation to be connecting all their classrooms 
to the information superhighway by the year 
2000. We have got a plan working with the 
private sector, heade d by the Vice President, 
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to put the computers in the classrooms, to 
get the educational software out there, to 
train the teachers. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has offered steep dis- 
counts and rates for hooking on to the 
Internet for schools and libraries so that all 
of our children can do it. 

If we do this right, for the first time in 
the history of this country, the children in 
the poorest school districts will have access 
to the same information, in the same way, 
at the same time as the children in the 
wealthiest school districts in America. And 
that’s what ought to be the rule. 

The last thing I want to say is that we’ve 
got to send our children to schools that are 


safe and drug-free. There are still a lot of 


children who do not learn every day because 
they are afraid. And if you think of the Ye S 
in your life when you have been afraid, 
was hard to think about anything else. We 
must take the fear out of our schools. It is 
unacceptable to have children falling behind 
because of that. 

We fought hard to keep weapons and 
drugs out of our classrooms. We supported 
parents and communities who wanted to 
have things like school uniform programs, 
tougher truancy programs, who wanted to 
have curfew programs—things that they 
thought would improve the safety of our stu- 
dents lives. But the bottom line is this: We 
can have equal opportunity and excellence 
in education; we can have it only if we are 
determined to have both. We will not have 
one without the other. 

And lastly, let me say, in addition to that, 
if you look at what this modern economy re- 
quires, we must open the doors of college 
education to every single American by the 
year 2000. We must make at least 2 years 
of college as universal by the time the cen- 
tury turns as a high school diploma is today. 
We must do that. 

If you look at the high school graduation 
rates for African-Americans, it’s very encour- 
aging to see how much they have increased. 
There is not much difference now in the high 
school graduation rates between African- 
Americans and the white majority in Amer- 
ica. There is a world of difference in the col- 
lege completion rates. We have got to do 
more. 
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Our budget has the biggest increase in Pell 
grants in 20 years and provides tax credits 
in a way that would make the first 2 years 
of college opportunity literally open to every- 
one. We have got to keep going until we push 
more and more and more of our minority 
children into higher education. First, finish 
high school; then at least get 2 years more 
of college so that you can compete and get 
a decent income with prospects for growth 
and opportunity in the years ahead. That 
must be our shared objective. 

Now, let me just briefly say, in addition 
to education, I think there are two other 
things we have to focus on if we're going 
to get where we want to go. The first is eco- 
nomics. We have got to rebuild the economic 
life of our inner cities and our poorest rural 
areas. They are the biggest economic oppor- 
tunity today for the rest of America. Unem- 
ployment in this country is at a 25-year low— 
23-year low. When you hear that the unem- 
ployment rate is 5 percent, don’t be fooled 
that’s a national rate. We’ve got 10 States 
with unemployment rates below 3.5 percent. 
And there are that many people just moving 
around all the time. If you get around 3 per- 
cent, it’s almost functionally zero, because 
people are just moving around in their lives. 

But you know as well as I do, there are 
cities or there are neighborhoods within 
cities that still have double-digit unemploy- 
ment. There are poor rural counties that still 
have double-digit unemployment. There are 
people who are employed but grossly under- 
employed, who are working part-time just 
because that’s all they can do. There are 
places where people get up and go to work 
every day, but they're always going some- 
where else to work because there are no busi- 
nesses in their neighborhoods. 

Now, that is a huge opportunity. We have 
development funds in the United States with 
countries that used to be Communist coun- 
tries because we want to help build a private 
sector economy. We have got to move in our 
thinking from the idea that our inner cities 
and our poor rural areas should have their 
future dependent primarily on Government 
payments, to saying, “No, no, they're entitled 
to the same range of economic opportunities 
as all other American communities.” 
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We've got to have a private sector, job- 
related, investment-related, business-related 
strategy to bring economic opportunity to the 
young people who live in these areas. It is 
not true that these folks don’t want to work. 
Most of them are working like crazy. They're 
working like crazy. Last year, for every entry- 
level job that opened up in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, there were nine applicants—nine for 
every job that opene od up. Now, if we can't 
do something to revitalize the economy of 
our poorer areas when we've got the lowest 
unemployment rate in 23 years and business 
is out there looking for new opportunities to 
invest, when can we do it? We have to do 
it now. 

What should we be doing? We've been 
working on this since 1993, to try to create 
the environment in which people would wish 
to invest and give people a chance 


empowerment zones, enterprise commu- 


nities, community banks that loan money to 
people who live in the neighborhood to start 
small businesses, cleaning up the environ- 


ment of our cities so people will feel free 
to invest and they won't worry about some- 
body coming along and suing them because 
we've already cleaned up the problems, giv- 
ing tax relief to our lowest income working 
people through the earned-income tax credit, 
strengthening the Community Reinvestment 
Act so that more banks would invest money 
in the inner cities, opening up housing op- 
portunities. 

I heard you say that before—if you want 
the schools to be inte grate -d, we've got to 
have middle class housing with poor people’s 
housing in the cities again. We have to have 
housing back in the cities where people are 
living together and working together—a real 
serious strategy to move people from welfare 
to work, and a serious strategy to do some- 
thing about crime, because people won't in- 
vest money if they don’t think that they're 
going to be safe in their business operations. 

Now, we've been working on that. When 
I spoke to the mayors in San Francisco, I 
said, here’s what we're going to do for the 
next 4 years. We want to double the number 
of empowerment zones and enterprise com- 


munities. We want to double the number of 


these community banks to make loans in the 
inner cities. We want to clean up the 
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brownfields of these cities so that nobody re- 
fuses to invest because the environmental 
problems are out there. We want to clean 
up 500 of the worst toxic waste dumps. Who's 
going to put a plant next to a toxic dump? 
We want to do this so that people can get 
investment. 

We want to pass a juvenile crime bill that 
will be modeled on what Boston has done, 
where not a single child has been killed with 
a handgun in over a year and a half now— 
almost 2 years in Boston—not one. And I'll 
tell you something—just for the record, be- 
cause we're going to debate this al! year— 
yes, they're tougher on gangs and guns, but 
they also give kids something to say yes to. 
They have probation officers and police offi- 
cers who get in the car at night and make 
house calls to homes of children who are in 
trouble. And just like a doctor making house 
calls, you can always find a patient there. 
They have 70 percent compliance with pro- 
bation orders in Boston—70 percent—un- 
heard of. Give our kids something to say yes 
to. So we've got to do that. 

We have to do something about home- 
ownership, as I said. We have to do some- 
thing about public health—more basic serv- 
ices, do more to fight HIV and AIDS, include 
millions more children with health insurance. 

All these things we intend to do, but you 
have to help us. The NAACP has always done 
a good job of involving business leaders of 
both parties in your endeavors. But we need 
to go back to the business community and 
say, now is the time. I will do everything I 
possibly can to create the environment in 
which people can invest and work. 

Creative mayors have ideas about how to 
do this. But if we can’t do it now with the 
national unemployment rate at five percent, 
when can we do it? It is America’s best op- 
portunity for continued growth. If we had 
this many consumers in a nation 50 miles 
out in the Gulf of Mexico, we would be pour- 
ing money into it, in investment money. I 
say to you, our cities and our rural counties, 
where there is unemployment and under- 
employment, is our next big avenue of 
growth. And we have to get together and 
make sure it gets dene. 

The last thing I want to say is, economics, 
education; thirdly, racial reconciliation. Look 








at the world. You pick up the newspaper any 
given day and you find people killing each 
other halfway around the world because of 
their racial and ethnic and religious dif- 
ferences: the Hutus and Tutsis in Rwanda 
and Burundi; the Catholics and the Protes- 
tants in Ireland—my people still argue over 
what happened 600 years ago—the Muslims, 
the Croats, the Serbs in Bosnia; the Jews and 
the Arabs in the Middle East. And here we 
are with our long history of black-white issues 
rooted in slavery, with the appropriation of 
a lot of Mexican-Americans after the war 
with Mexico into our country, and then with 
wave upon wave upon wave of immigrants. 

Now, ina global economy, in a global soci- 
ety where we're being closer together, it is 
a huge asset for us that we have people from 
everywhere else. We just announced an ini- 
tiative on Africa, on promoting economic de- 
velopment in Africa. And there was a lot of 
excitement about it. And we had a lot of Re- 
publican Congressmen interested in it be- 
cause they think we can make a lot of money 
there. [Laughter] I don’t mean that in a bad 
way. I mean several African countries grew 
at 7 percent or greater last year and are doing 
the same thing again this year. And more 
than half the countries on the continent are 
democracies. 

Now, we can all understand that. But why 
are we in a good position to do well there? 
Because of you. Because of you. Why are 
we in good position to unite all of Latin 
America with us in a common economic 
group early in the next century? Because of 
the Hispanic- -Americans, all the Latinos. Why 
are we in good position to avoid having Asia 
become a separate economic bloc and a de- 
stabilizing force in the world? In no small 
measure because of all Asian-Americans in 
this country. Why do we have some hope of 
being a major force for peace in the Middle 
East? Because of all the Jewish-Americans 
here and the increasingly active and con- 
structive Arab-American community here. 

In other words, it’s a good deal that there 
are so many of us who are so different from 
each other. This is a good deal, not a bad 
deal. This is a good thing, if we can find a 
way not only to respect and tolerate, but to 
celebrate our differences, and still say, “But 
the most important thing is I’m an American. 
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I’m bound together, I’m part of this country, 
I believe in the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights, and I have an equal chance.” 

Now, that’s what Dr. Franklin and Judy 
Winston and all the people who are working 
with me over the next year, that’s what we’re 
trying to figure out how to do. And we know 
we have to do certain things that are Govern- 
ment policy, but we also know that this is 
an affair of the mind and the heart as well. 

First, the law. The law makes a difference. 
We've had a Community Reinvestment Act 
requiring banks to invest money in our 
underinvested areas on the books for 20 
years. But since I became President and we 
said we were serious about it, of all the 20 
years’ investment, 70 percent of it has been 
done since 1993. The law matters. The law 
matters. 

We have to enforce the civil rights laws. 
I hope you will help me to secure the con- 
firmation of my nominee to be the next As- 
sistant Attorney General for Civil Rights, Bill 
Lee. For 23 years, this son of Chinese immi- 
grants has worked for the cause of equal op- 
portunity; for many years as a lawyer of the 
NAACP Legal Defense Fund. I thank you 
for your support of him, but I ask you now 
to stay with him and let’s make sure he will 
be confirmed. 

And then I ask you to continue to work 
with Dr. Franklin and Judy Winston and our 
advisory panel. We have to do this together. 
For this whole century, the NAACP has been 
a moral beacon, reminding us that in the end 
we have to become an integrated society, or 
one America. That’s going to be more impor- 
tant than ever before. 

Today, the only State in America without 
a majority race is Hawaii, but within 5 years 
there will be no majority race in California, 
our biggest State, with 13 percent of our pop- 
ulation. In Detroit—Wayne County, Michi- 
gan, which we used to think of as the great 
melting pot of white ethnics and black folks 
from the South that couldn’t make a living 
on the farm anymore than went to find a 
job in the car plants, there are now more 
than 145 different racial and ethnic groups 
in that county—in Detroit. We are changing 
very rapidly. And we have not given much 
thought—not only to how we’re going to heal 
our old wounds and meet our old challenges, 
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but how we’re going to become one America 
in the 21st century. We need your help. 

In September, I’m going home to Little 
Rock to observe the 40th anniversary of the 
integration of Little Rock Central High 
School. When those nine black children were 
escorted by armed troops on their first day 
of school, there were a lot of people who 
were afraid to stand up for them. But the 
local NAACP, led by my friend Daisy Bates, 
stood up for them. 

Today, every time we take a stand that ad- 
vances the cause of equal opportunity and 
excellence in education, every time we do 
something that really gives economic 
empowerment to the dispossessed, every 
time we further the cause of reconciliation 
among all our races, we are honoring the 
spirit of Daisy Bates, we are honoring the 
legacy of the NAACP. We have to join hands 
with all of our children to walk into this era, 
with excellence in education, with real eco- 
nomic opportunity, with an unshakable com- 
mitment to one America that leaves no one 
behind. 

I came here to offer you my hand and to 
thank you for your work and to challenge you 
for the days ahead. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:45 a.m. in the 
David Lawrence Convention Center. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Myrlie Evers-Williams, 
chair, and Kweisi Mfume, president, NAACP; 
Bishop William H. Graves, presiding bishop, 
Christian Methodist Episcopal Church; Dale 
Charles, NAACP Arkansas State conference presi- 
dent; the late Hanley Norment, NAACP Maryland 
State conference president; the late Betty 
Shabazz, widow of civil rights activist Malcolm X; 
the late Aaron Henry, NAACP Mississippi State 
conference president; and Rosa Parks, civil rights 
activist. 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With the National 
Association of Black Journalists in 
Chicago, Illinois 

July 17, 1997 


The President. Thank you very much. I 


must say, when Arthur was speaking, I 
thought to myself that he sounded like a 
President. [Laughter] And I said to myself, 
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if I had a voice like that, I could run for 
a third term, even though the—{laughter]. 

I enjoyed meeting with your board mem- 
bers and JoAnne Lyons Wooten, your execu- 
tive director, backstage. I met Vanessa Wil- 
liams, who said, “You know, I’m the presi- 
dent-elect; have you got any advice for me 
on being president?” True story. I said, “I 
do. Always act like you know what you're 
doing.” [Laughter) 

I want to say to you, I’m delighted to be 
joined here tonight by a distinguished group 
of people from our White House and from 
the administration, including the Secretary of 
Labor, Alexis Herman, and the Secretary of 
Education, Dick Riley, and a number of oth- 
ers from the White House. Where is my 
White House crew? Would you all stand 
up—everybody here from the administra- 
tion, Department of Education, Department 
of Labor. 

I don’t know whether he is here or not, 
but I understand Congressman Bobby Rush 
was here earlier today, and I know there are 
some other local officials from Chicago who 
are here. And this is a great place to come. 
Chicago is such a wonderful city that there 
was an article this morning in the New York 
Times bragging on Chicago. And I saw the 
mayor today; he said, “I know we have finally 
arrived. If they're bragging on us in New 
York, we have made it.” And I congratulate 
all the people here on the remarkable im- 
provements they've made in this magnificent 
city in the last few years. 

I'd also like to say a special word of thanks 
to Reverend Jesse Jackson. I see him here 
in the audience, and I know he’s here. Thank 
you. I always kind of hate to speak when Jesse 
is in the audience. [Laughter] You know, I 
mean, every paragraph gets a grade. [Laugh- 
ter] Most of them aren’t very good. I can 
just hear it now—all the wheels turning. 

I want to thank Reverend Jackson for 
agreeing to cochair, along with the Secretary 
of Transportation, Rodney Slater, an Amer- 
ican delegation to an economic conference 
in Zimbabwe, where he'll be going next 
week. And I know you all wish him well on 
that. We are doing our best to have a major 
initiative reaching out to Africa, recognizing 
that more and more countries in Africa are 
becoming functioning, successful democ- 
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racies; that half a dozen countries in Africa 
have had growth rates of 7 percent or more 
last year and will equal that again this year; 
and that this is an enormous opportunity for 
us not only to promote better lives for the 
millions and millions of people who live on 
that continent but also better opportunities 
for Americans and better partnerships with 
Africa in the years ahead. 

Well, you heard your president say that 
I promised to come here in 1992 if I got 
elected. And I’m trying to keep every prom- 
ise I made. And I’m sure glad I got a second 
term so I didn’t get embarrassed on this one. 
[Laughter] 

In the years since I assumed office, I have 
worked very hard to create an America of 
opportunity for all, responsibility from all, 
with a community of all Americans, a country 
committed to continuing to lead the world 
toward greater peace and freedom and pros- 
perity. And that begins with giving every per- 
son in this country the chance to live up to 
his or her God-given abilities. Many of you 
chose to become journalists because you 
thought it was the best way to use your God- 
given talent, your gift with words, your knack 
for asking tough questions, which some of 
us find maddening—{laughter|—and for get- 
ting the answers, your instincts with a camera 
or a microphone, your ability to connect with 
people and get them to understand what it 
is you're trying to get across. And you did 
it not just to make a living but to make a 
difference. I thank you for that. And I think 
that all of us want that opportunity for every- 
one in this country. 

Last month in San Diego I called upon 
Americans to begin a dialog, a discussion 
over the next year and perhaps beyond, to 
deal with what I think is the greatest chal- 
lenge we'll face in the 21st century, which 
is whether we really can become one Amer- 
ica as we become more diverse, whether as 
we move into a truly global society, we can 
be the world’s first truly great multiracial, 
multiethnic, multireligious democracy. I 


asked the American people to undertake a 
serious discussion of the lingering problems 
and the limitless possibilities that attend our 
diversity. I came here tonight to talk a little 
more about this initiative, to ask each of you 
to examine what role you can play in it and 
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the vital contributions as journalists and as 
African-Americans you might make in lead- 
ing your news rooms, your communities, and 
our Nation in the right kind of dialog. 

Five years ago, I talked about how we 
could prepare our people to go into the 21st 
century, and we've made a lot of strides since 
then. Our economy is the healthiest in a gen- 
eration and once again the strongest in the 
world. Our social problems are finally bend- 
ing to our efforts. But at this time of great 
prosperity, we know we still have a lot of 
great challenges in order to live up to our 
ideals, in order to live up to what we say 
America should mean. And it seems to me 
that at this time when there is more cause 
for hope than fear, when we are not driven 
by some emergency or some imminent cata- 
clysm in our society, we really have not only 
an opportunity but an obligation to address 
and to better resolve the vexing, perplexing, 
often painful issues surrounding our racial 
history and our future. 

We really will, whether we’re prepared for 
it or not, become a multiracial democracy in 
the next century. Today, of our 50 States, 
only the State of Hawaii has no majority race. 
But within 3 to 5 years, our largest State, 
California, where 13 percent of us live, will 
have no majority race. Five of our school dis- 
tricts already draw students from over 100 
different racial and ethnic groups, including 
the school district in the city of Chicago. But 
within a matter of a couple of years, over 
12 school districts will have students from 
over 100 different racial and ethnic groups. 

When I was a boy, I knew that a lot of 
people went from my native State in Arkan- 
sas to Detroit to make a living because they 
couldn’t make a living on the farm anymore. 
Many of them were African-Americans, and 
they joined the white ethnics, many of whom 
were from Central and Eastern Europe and 
from Ireland in the Detroit area, working in 
the car plants, getting the good middle class 
jobs, being able to educate their children, 
looking forward to a retirement. Some of 
them actually are coming back home now 
and buying land. Nicholas Lehman traced 
that movement in a great book he wrote not 
so long ago. 

But now Detroit is not just a place of white 
ethnics and African-Americans. In Wayne 
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County, there are over 145 different racial 
and ethnic groups represented today. So the 
paradigm is shifting. And so, as part of our 
engagement in this national dialog, we have 
to both deal with our old, unfinished busi- 
ness, and then imagine what we are going 
to be like in 30 years and whether we can 
actually become one America when we're 
more different. Is there a way not only to 
respect our diversity but even to celebrate 
it and still be one America? Is there a way 
to use this to help us economically and to 
spread opportunity here? Why are there so 
many people in the Congress in both parties 
excited about this Africa initiative? Because 
we have so many African-Americans. Even 
people who were never concerned about it 
before understand this is a great economic 
opportunity for America. Why do we have 
a unique opportunity to build a partnership 
with Brazil and Argentina and Chile and all 
the countries in Latin America? Because we 
have people from all those countries here in 
our country. Why do we have the opportunity 
to avoid having Asia grow but grow in a more 
closed and isolated way, running the risk of 
great new problems 30, 40, 50 years from 
now? Because we have so many Asian-Ameri- 
cans who are making a home here in America 
with ties back home to their native lands and 
cultures. We are blessed if we can make this 
work. 

We also may have a chance to make peace 
in other parts of the world if we can make 
peace within our borders with ourselves. But 
let’s not kid ourselves; the differences be- 
tween people are so deep and so ingrained, 
it’s so easy to scratch the surface and have 
something bad go wrong. And we see that 
in countries less privileged than ourselves 
when things go terribly wrong, whether it’s 
between the Hutus and the Tutsis in Rwanda 
and Burundi; or the Catholics and the Protes- 
tants in the home of my ancestors, Ireland; 
or the Croats, the Serbs, and the Muslims 
who are, interestingly enough, biologically in- 
distinguishable, in Bosnia; or the continuing 
travails of the Jews and the Arabs in the Mid- 
dle East. 

If you look through all of human history, 
societies have very often been defined by 
their ability to pit themselves as coherent 
units against those who were different from 
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themselves. Long ago in prehistory, it prob- 
ably made a lot of sense for people that were 
in one tribe to look at people in another tribe 
as enemies, because there was a limited 
amount of food to eat or opportunities for 
shelter, because people did not know how 
to communicate with each other so they had 
to say, “People that look like me are my 
friends; people that don’t look like me are 
my enemies.” But why, on the verge of the 
21st century, are we still seeing people be- 
have like that all over the world? And why 
here even in America do we find ourselves, 
all of us at some time, gripped by stereotypes 
about people who don’t look like we do? 

So we shouldn’t kid ourselves. This is not 
going to be an easy task. But there is hardly 
anything more important, because we know 
we have a great economy; we know we have 
a strong military; we know we have a unique 
position in the world today with the fall of 
communism virtually everywhere and the 
rise of market economies and the success 
that we’ve offered. But we know we also have 
these lingering inequalities and problems in 
America. And if we can overcome them and 
learn to really live together and celebrate, 
not just tolerate but celebrate our differences 
and still say, “In spite of all those differences, 
the most important thing about me is that 
I am an American,” that there is no stopping 
what we can do and what our children can 
become. 

This week in Washington, John Hope 
Franklin convened the first meeting of the 
advisory board I appointed on racial rec- 
onciliation. The executive director of that 
board, Judy Winston, who has been our Act- 
ing Under Secretary of Education, is also 
here with me tonight. I am very proud that 
she has agreed to do that and very excited 
about what has happened. The first meeting 
was full of lively debate and honest disagree- 
ment. I like that. We should discover quickly 
that people who are honestly committed to 
advancing this dialog will have honest dif- 
ferences and they ought to be aired. 

Earlier today, as your president said, at the 
NAACP convention in Pittsburgh, I reiter- 
ated my long-held belief that we will never 
get to our one America in the 21st century 
unless we have both equality and excellence 
in educational opportunity. We have to give 
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every American access to the world’s best 
schools, best teachers, best education. And 
that means we have to have high standards, 
high expectations, and high levels of account- 
ability from all of us who are involved in it. 

But I want to say to you, we know our 
children can learn. For years and years, ever 
since 1984, when the Nation at Risk— 
1983—when the Nation At Risk report was 
issued, people said, well, you can’t expect 
American education to compete favorably 
with education in other countries because we 
have a more diverse student body and be- 
cause we have so many more poor children 
and so many immigrants and because, be- 
cause, because, because. 

This year, on the International Math and 
Science Tests given to fourth and eighth 
graders, for the first time since we began a 
national effort to improve our schools over 
a decade ago, our fourth graders—not all of 
them, but a representative sample, rep- 
resentative of race, region, income—scored 
way above the international average in math 
and science, disproving the notion that we 
cannot achieve international excellence in 
education even for our poorest children. It 
is simply not true. This year, again, our eighth 
graders scored below the international aver- 
age, emphasizing the dimensions of the chal- 
lenge, because when the kids who carry all 
these other burdens to school every day, the 
burden of poverty, the burden of crime and 
drugs in their neighborhoods, the burden of 
unmet medical needs, often the burden of 
problems at home—when they hit adoles- 
cence and when they are pressured and 
tempted to get involved in other things, it 
gets to be a lot tougher. 

So we haven't done everything we need 
to do. But the evidence is here now; it is 
no longer subject to debate that we can’t 
compete. And that’s good, because we need 
to, and because our children, however poor 
they are, are entitled to just as much edu- 
cational opportunity as anybody else. 

Now, I believe that we made a big mistake 
in the United States not adopting national 
standards long before this. And I believe our 
poorest children and our minority children 
would be doing even better in school had 
we adopted national standards a long time 
ago and held their schools to some measure 
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of accountability. It is not their fault; it is 
the rest of our faults that we are not doing 
it. 

So when I say by 1999 we ought to test 
all our fourth graders and all our eighth grad- 
ers—the fourth graders in reading, the eighth 
graders in math—it’s not because I want the 
individual kids to get a grade, it’s because 
everybody ought to make that grade. If you 
have a standard, everyone ought to clear the 
bar. And if they're not, there is something 
wrong with the educational system that ought 
to be fixed. And you can’t know it unless you 
understand what the standard is and hold 
people to some accountability. But don’t let 
anybody tell you that these kids can’t do it. 
That is just flat wrong. They can do it. 

Today I did announce one new initiative 
that I think is very important, and that is a 
$350 million multiyear scholarship program 
modeled on the National Medical Service 
Corps. You know, a lot of us come from 
places that have a lot of poor rural areas that 
are medically underserved. We got doctors 
into those areas, into the Mississippi Delta, 
because we said, hey, if you'll go to medi- 
cal—we'll help you go to medical school, but 
you've got to go out to a poor underserved 
area and be a doctor to people who need 
you. Then later you can go make all the 
money you want somewhere else. But if we 
help you go to medical school, will you go 
out here and help people where they don’t 
have doctors? And the National Health Serv- 
ice Corps has done a world of good. 

So what I proposed today, and what we're 
going to send up to Capitol Hill with the re- 
authorization of Higher Education Act, is a 
series of scholarships that will go to people 
who say, “I will teach in a poor area for 3 
years if you will help me get an education.” 

This is the first specific policy to come out 
in connection with our yearlong racial rec- 
onciliation initiative. There will be more poli- 
cies. But it’s not just a matter of public policy. 
There will also be local actions, private ac- 
tions which will have to be taken. And we 
also need the dialog, the discussion. It is 
about the mind and the heart. And therefore, 
I say again, your voices and your observations 
are going to be very valuable. 

In the communities where we have a con- 
structive, ongoing dialog, where people not 
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only talk together but work together across 
racial lines, there are already stunning stories 
that stir the heart and give us hope for the 
future. There is nothing people can’t do. 
Most people are basically good. Their leaders 
have to give them a framework in which the 
best can come out and the worst can be re- 
pressed. And that’s what we have to do here. 
We've got to learn how to deal with a fun- 
damentally new and different situation as 
well as deal with a lot of old, unresolved 
problems in our past that dog us in the 
present 

As journalists, you have experienced first- 
hand both the progress and the continuing 
challenge of race in our country. Some of 
you in this audience are pioneers in your 
field, perhaps the first people of color ever 
to claim a desk, a phone, a typewriter in the 
news rooms of our big-city papers and sta- 
tions. Some of you, when you were beginning 
your careers, knew that it was hard enough 
to find just one editor who would consider 
your work, let alone the hundreds of news- 
paper and broadcasting executives who this 
week have descended on this job fair that 
you sponsored to recruit the young people 
who are here today. They've come here not 
just because they recognize the value of a 
diverse and racially representative staff but 
also because they know from experience that 
they'll find some of the best talent in Amer- 
ican journalism here at this convention. 

But our news rooms are like all of our 
other working environments: They've come 
a long way; they've still got a ways to go. 
Just as in other workplaces in America, mi- 
nority representation on many staffs and 
mastheads is not what it ought to be. Wide 
gaps continue to exist in the way whites and 
minorities perceive their workplaces and in 
the way they perceive each other. We have 
to bridge this gap everywhere in America. 

But it is especially important in the press 
because you are the voice and, in some ways, 
the mirror of America through which we see 
ourselves and one another. I encourage you 
to continue to reach out to your colleagues, 
to listen to each other, to understand where 
we're all coming from, to lead your organiza- 
tions in the writing, the editing, the broad- 
casting fare and the thought-provoking sto- 
ries about the world we live in and the one 
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we can live in. We have a lot to do to build 
that one America for the 21st century, but 
I believe we’re up to the challenge, and I 
know that you are up to the challenge. 

Thank you very much. 

Arthur Fennel. Thank you very much, 
Mr. President. As is customary in these fo- 
rums here at our national convention, at this 
time, we bring forth our questioners. We are 
journalists, after all, and you knew this was 
coming. [Laughter] We have selected four 
journalists who will ask the questions of the 
day: Eric Thomas, reporter and anchor at 
KGO-TV in’ San _ Francisco; Chinta 
Strausberg, reporter of the Chicago De- 
fender; Cheryl Smith, a reporter at KKDA- 
Radio, Grand Prairie, Texas- 

The President. | know where that is. 

Mr. Fennel. Yes. And Brent Jones, our 
student representative, a junior at the Uni- 
versity of Florida in Gainesville. 

To the questioners. 


Federal Funding for Mass Transit 


Ms. Strausberg. Chinta Strausberg, the 


Chicago Defender newspaper. Mr. Presi- 
dent, do you support an $8 billion super- 
highway, NAFTA superhighway at a time 
when Congress has reduced funding for mass 
transit in Chicago as well? And if that super- 
highway is built, sir, will black contractors 
be a major part of it as a downpayment on 
reparations? 

The President. What superhighway? Say 
it again? Did I—what’s this project? 

Ms. Strausberg. It’s a proposed congres- 
sional plan—$8 billion NAFTA super- 
highway that would connect the United 
States with Canada and Mexico, and it is 
being discussed in Congress. 

The President. Well, I don’t know that 
I'm familiar enough with the project. I do 
believe we need to continue to improve our 
infrastructure. Secretary Slater and I have ar- 
gued that we should not underfund mass 
transit and urban transportation. And indeed, 
in the transportation bill I sent to the Con- 
gress, we asked for several hundred million 
dollars more directly targeted to help people 
on welfare who are required to go to work, 
get to where the jobs are if their jobs aren't 
within walking distance. Only about 10 per- 
cent of the people on public assistance own 
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their own cars. And we believe we need more 
investment in mass transit in the cities. So— 
and I don’t think it should be an either/or 
situation. 

And in terms of contracting, I support af- 
firmative action programs generally in em- 
ployment, in education, and in economic de- 
velopment. And I've done everything I could 
to fix what were the generally recognized 
shortcomings of some of the programs, to 
graduate out the firms that may not need it 
anymore but to continue it where I think it 
is appropriate. So I continue to support that. 

And I think it is a mistake for us not to 
have initiatives to help create minority- 
owned businesses. I think we should—as a 
matter of fact, let me just back up and say, 
when I was in San Francisco at the mayors 
conference not very long ago, I said to them 
that I thought we ought to develop a private- 
sector, job-related model for high unemploy- 
ment areas in our cities and—because there 
was no way the government social services 
could ever create enough economic oppor- 
tunity for people. And I thought, if we 
couldn’t do it when the national unemploy- 
ment rate was the lowest in 23 years, when 
could we do it? 

So I think we need to do more to help 
people organize and start their own busi- 
nesses, to help build economic clusters of ac- 
tivity, to help give people models as well as 
opportunities to work, to see that we can do 
this. I don’t think we’re doing nearly enough 
in this area, and I think we have a new oppor- 
tunity to do it because the unemployment 
rate is low in the Nation. 

As I've heard Reverend Jackson say for 20 
years, the biggest undeveloped market in 
America are the poor unemployed and un- 
deremployed people in our inner cities and 
our rural areas. Now is the time we should 
be creating more businesses there, not hav- 
ing fewer businesses. That’s what I believe. 


Affirmative Action 


Mr. Thomas. Mr. President, Eric Thomas 
with KGO-TV in San Francisco. Mr. Presi- 
dent, your scholarship proposal notwith- 
standing, there is still an assault on affirma- 
tive action in this country. In my home State 
of California, in the wake of Proposition 209 
and last year’s vote by the University of Cali- 
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fornia Board of Regents, minority applica- 
tions and enrollment in the UC system this 
year are down. There will be not one new 
black student enrolled at the prestigious Bolt 
Hall School of Law at the University of Cali- 
fornia this fall. What specific programs, 
scholarship program notwithstanding, do you 
propose to stem this tide and make sure that 
there is diversity in higher education in this 
country? 

The President. First of all, I think we 
need to make sure that we continue to use 
Federal law to the maximum extent we can 
to promote an integrated educational envi- 
ronment so that we have to review, whether 
in the Education Department, in the Justice 
Department, whether there are any further 
actions we can take legally to promote an in- 
tegrated educational environment in higher 
education in the States where these actions 
have been taken. 

Secondly, I think we need to look at 
whether there is some way by indirection to 
achieve the same result. I know that the legis- 
lature in Texas, in an attempt to overcome 
the impact of the Hopwood decision in 
Texas, just passed what they call the “ten per- 
cent solution,” which would be to guarantee 
admissions to any Texas public institution of 
higher education to the top 10 percent of 
the graduating class of any high school in 
Texas. And because of the way the African- 
Americans’ and Hispanics’ living patterns are 
in Texas, that may solve the problem. Wheth- 
er that would work in California, I don’t 
know. I haven’t studied the way the school 
districts are organized enough. But I think 
we have to come up with some new and fairly 
innovative ways to do that. 

Thirdly, I think, on the professional 
schools, my own view—I'm a little stumped 
here. We have to really—we’re going to have 
to reexamine what we can do. I don’t know 
why the people who promoted this in Califor- 
nia think it’s a good thing to have a seg- 
regated set of professional schools. It would 
seem to me that, since these professionals 
are going to be operating in the most eth- 
nically diverse State in the country, they 
would want them to be educated in an envi- 
ronment like they're going to operate. I don’t 
understand that. 
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But there may be some ways to get around 
it, and we're looking at it and working on 
it. But I think it’s going to be easier to stop 
it from happening at the undergraduate level 
than at the professional school level. And 
we're going to have to really think about 
whether there is some way around it, wheth- 
er it would be some sort of economic des- 
ignation or something else. But we're work- 
ing on that. 

And finally, let me say, I think we need 
to continue to provide more resources, be- 
cause one of the real problems we have is, 
even in the last 5 years, when we've had eco- 
nomic recovery, the college enrollment rates 
of minorities in America have not gone up 
in an appropriate way. And in this budget 
that I'm trying to get passed through Con- 
gress, we've got the biggest increase in edu- 
cation funding in 32 years, the biggest in- 
crease in Pell grant scholarships in 20 years, 
another huge increase in work-study funds, 
and the tax proposals, as we structured them, 
would, in effect, guarantee 2 years of college 
to virtually everyone in America and help 
pe ople with 2 more years of colle ge. 

We've got a huge dropout problem in 
higher education among minorities that I 
think is having an impact on then what hap- 
pens in the graduate schools and in the pro- 
fessional schools. I don’t think there is a sim- 
ple answer. And I think, frankly, the way 209 
is worded, it’s a bigger problem even than 
the Hopwood case in Texas. But I can tell 
you we're working on it: First, is there any- 
thing the Justice Department or the civil 
rights office of the Education Department 
can do? We're examining that. Second, is 
there a specific solution like the Texas “ten 
percent solution” that would overcome it at 
least in a specific State. Third, come up with 
some more funds and some more specific 
scholarship programs to try to overcome it. 

It’s a great concern to me, and I think it 
is moving the country in exactly the wrong 
direction. And I might say, if you look at the 
performance of affirmative action students, 
it doesn’t justify the action that was taken. 
That’s another point that ought to be made. 

So the one thing that I believe is, I believe 
that the rather shocking consequences in the 
professional schools in both Texas and Cali- 
fornia will have a deterrent impact on other 
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actions like that in other States. And I believe 
you will see more efforts now to avoid this. 
I think a lot of people who even voted for 
209 have been pretty shocked at what hap- 
pened, and I don’t believe the people of Cali- 
fornia wanted that to occur. And I think the 
rhetoric sounded better than the reality to 
a lot of voters. 

So I can tell you that, while I'm very con- 
cerned about it, I think if we all work on 
it, we can reverse it in a matter of a couple 
of years. And we just have to hope we don’t 
lose too many people who would otherwise 
have had good opportunities because of it. 
But it is an urgent matter of concern to me. 


Education 


Mr. Jones. Brent Jones, University of 
Florida. Good afternoon, Mr. President. 

The President. Good afternoon. 

Mr. Jones. My question also has to do with 
education for more at a high school and mid- 
dle school level. The dropout rate, crime, and 
drugs are more prevalent in inner-city 
schools than in suburban schools, con- 
sequently leading to a lower quality edu- 
cation in many inner-city schools. What will 
your administration do through Government- 
aided programs or initiatives to combat these 
problems and ensure everyone in America 
is receiving a comparable education? 

The President. | want to answer your 
question, but first I’d like to start with a com- 
pliment to the African-American community. 
Last year the high school graduation rate na- 
tionally among African-Americans was well 
above 80 percent and almost at the level 
almost equal to the level for white Ameri- 
cans. And it’s a little known and appreciated 
fact. And it’s a great tribute, since, as you 
pointed out, people who are in inner-city 
schools, particularly where there’s a lot of vi- 
olence, a lot of drugs, a lot of problems, have 
to struggle harder to stay in, get through, and 
come out. It’s a stunning achievement that 
the differential in graduation rates is now 
only about 4 percent. That’s a stunning thing. 
That's very, very good. 

Now, I'll tell you what we're trying to do. 
We're trying to do several things. We're try- 
ing, first of all, to help these schools work 
better with helping the teachers and the prin- 
cipals to operate drug-free and weapon-free 
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schools, with supporting juvenile justice ini- 
tiatives like the one in Boston where, I might 
add, not a single child has been killed by a 
handgun in nearly 2 years in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. So we've got to create a safe and 
drug-free environment. 

Then we're trying to support more parents 
groups in establishing their own schools. For 
example, I met with a number of Hispanic 
leaders recently—a lot of you are familiar 
with the group La Raza. They are operat- 
ing—La Raza is operating 15 charter schools, 
where the parents have been permitted to 
work with teachers to establish their own 
schools within the public school system and 
set up the rules which govern them and make 
sure that they're good for the kids. 

There are a number—there’s no magic 
bullet here, but what we’re trying to do is 
to take the lessons from every public school 
that is working in a difficult environment 
where there’s a low dropout rate and a high 
performance rate, and say, they all have five 
or six common elements, and then we're try- 
ing to provide the funds and the support to 
people all over America to replicate that. 

I want to take my hat off to the people 
of Chicago here who have had a very difficult 
situation in their schools, and they have been 
turning it around and raising student per- 
formance quite markedly in the last couple 
of years with the involvement—aggressive in- 
volvement of parents and students. There’s 
a student who sits on the local board govern- 
ing the schools here now. And I think 
that’s—I guess the last thing I'd say is, I 
would favor having communities have some- 
one like you on their governing boards be- 
cause I think if they'd listen more to the 
young people about what it would take to 
clean up and fix up the schools, I think we'd 
be ahead. 

Let me just make two other comments. 
I think there are some places where money 
will make a difference. I mentioned one in 
trying to get good teachers there. We're 
going to have to replace 2 million teachers 
within the next decade, 2 million, with retire- 
ments and more kids coming to school. An- 
other is old school buildings. I was in Phila- 
delphia the other day. The average age of 
a school building in Philadelphia is 65 years 
of age. The school buildings in Philadelphia 
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should be drawing Social Security. That’s 
how old they are. [Laughter] Now, a lot of 
those old buildings are very well-built and 
can last for another 100 years, but they have 
to be maintained. We have school buildings 
in Washington where they're open—where 
there are three stories in the school building, 
and one whole floor has to be shut down be- 
cause it’s not safe for the kids to be there. 
So we've got to be careful about that. We 
need an initiative to help repair the school 
buildings. 

And finally, let me say that I think tech- 
nology offers young, lower income kids an 
enormous opportunity. If we can hook up 
every classroom in America to the Internet 
by the year 2000, get the computers in 
there—a lot of you do things with computers 
that people who are in your line of work 
couldn’t even imagine 5 years ago. When I 
go on a trip now on Air Force One, I go 
back and watch the photographers send their 
pictures over the computer back to the news 
room. If we can hook up every classroom to 
the Internet, have adequate computers, ade- 
quate educational software, properly trained 
teachers, and then involve the parents in the 
use of this to keep up with the schoolwork 
and all that and get to the point where the 
personal computer is almost as likely to be 
in a home—even a below-income person has 
a telephone—we can keep working in that 
direction. 

I think technology will give young Ameri- 
cans the chance, for the first time in history, 
whether they come from a poor, a middle 
class, or a wealthy school district, the first 
time ever, to all have access to the same in- 
formation, at the same level of quality, at the 
same time. That has never happened in the 
history of the country. So if we do it right 
and the teachers are trained to help the 
young people use it, it will revolutionize 
equality of educational opportunity at the 
same time it raises excellence in education. 
So those are basically some of my thoughts 
about this. 

And thank you for asking and for caring 
about the people that are coming along be- 
hind you. 

Ms. Smith. Mr. President, Cheryl Smith, 
KKDA-Radio, Dallas, Texas. Every 4 years, 
African-Americans cast their votes for a Pres- 
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idential candidate who will hopefully address 
some of the issues affecting black Americans. 
Do you feel African-Americans should be 
pleased with your efforts thus far? And what 
can we expect from you in the future, espe- 
cially in the area of judiciary appointments? 

The President. Well, the short answer is, 
yes. [Laughter] I do. I mean, if you look at 
what’s happened to African-American unem- 
ployment, African-American homeowner- 
ship; if you look at the fight that I've waged 
on affirmative action and what I've tried to 
do for access to education as well as quality 
of education; if you look at my record on 
appointments in the administration, in the ju- 
diciary, which far outstrips any of my prede- 
cessors of either party; if you look at the larg- 
er effort that I've made to try to get Ameri- 
cans to come together and bridge the racial 
divide and to make people understand that 
we are each other's best assets, I would say 
that the answer to your first question is, yes. 

Now, what else do we still have to do? The 
first thing that I think is terribly important 
is we have to, in addition to what I’ve talked 
about—I've already talked about education 
and the racial initiative, so we'll put those 
to the side; I’ve already talked about them— 
I think we have got to recognize that there 
is a legacy here which has not been fully 
overcome and that the United States is con- 
signing itself to substandard performance as 
a nation, if we continue to allow huge pockets 
of people to be underemployed or unem- 
ployed in our inner-city neighborhoods and 
in our poor rural areas, who are dispropor- 
tionately minority. At a time when we have 
aS percent une mployme nt rate, we ought 
to be able to seriously address what it would 
take to put people to work and to give people 
education and to create business opportuni- 
ties. 

But let me just give you two examples. 
We've had a Community Reinvestment Act 
requiring banks to make loans in traditionally 
underserved areas for 20 years. We decided 
to enforce it. Seventy percent of all the loans 
made under the Community Reinvestment 
Act have been made in the 4% years since 
this administration has been in office. In the 
20 years, 70 percent of all the loans. That's 
the good news. The bad news is, not enough 
money has been loaned. 
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We set up these community development 
banks modeled on the South Shore Bank 
here in Chicago. A lot of you are familiar 
with it if you’ve been around here. In our 
new budget agreement, we have enough 
funds to more than double that. We set up 
the empowerment zones and the enterprise 
communities. In our new budget act, we have 
enough funds to more than double that. We 
have a housing strategy that we believe can 
attract middle class people as well as low in- 
come people to have housing together in the 
inner cities so that we can also attract a busi- 
ness base here. We know a lot more than 
we used to about what it would take to have 
a thriving and working private sector in our 
urban areas. I have not done that yet. And 
that’s what you ought to expect me to be 
working on. 

And then there are a lot of unmet social 
problems that we need to deal with. It’s 
still—you know, I got my head handed to 
me, I guess, in the "94 elections because I 
had this crazy idea that America ought not 
to be the only country in the world where 
working families and their children didn’t 
have health care. It seemed to be a heretical 
idea, but I still believe that, and I’m not sorry 
I tried. So now we're trying to give our chil- 
dren health coverage. And I think you ought 
to expect all the children in the African- 
American community to be able to go to a 
doctor when they ne ed it. I think you ought 
to expect us to continue our assault on HIV 
and AIDS. And until we find the cure, I think 
you ought to expect us to stay at the task. 
I think you ought to expect us to continue 
to make headway on other medical problems 
which have a disproportionate impact in your 
community. 

These are some of the things that I think 
that you should expect of us: more oppor- 
tunity, tackling more of the problems, bring- 
ing us together. I have tried to be faithful 
to the support I have received, not only be- 
cause it was the support I have received but 
because I believed it was the right thing to 
do. And I believe that when our 8 years is 
over, you'll be able to look back on it and 
see not only a lot of efforts made but a lot 
of results obtained. 

Thank you very much. 
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NoTE: The President spoke at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Hyatt Regency Hotel. In his remarks, he referred 
to Arthur Fennel, president, JoAnne Lyons 
Wooten, executive director, and Vanessa Williams, 
vice president/print, National Association of Black 
Journalists; Mayor Richard M. Daley of Chicago; 
and civil rights leader Jesse Jackson. 


Remarks at the Funeral Service for 
Hilary Jones in Jasper, Arkansas 


July 18, 1997 


Pastor, to the members of Hilary's family, 
and to the legion of friends who are here 
today, let me say, first of all, that I feel pro- 
foundly honored to have been asked by the 
family to speak for a moment or two about 
my friend. There’s not a person here today 
who couldn’t stand up here and entertain us 
and relieve our grief for a few moments with 
Hilary Jones stories. So as we come here to 
mourn the death of our friend, let us remem- 
ber, as the pastor said, that death is a part 
of life for all of us. And let us take a few 
moments to celebrate his life, for he would 
have wanted that very much. 

I first met Hilary Jones over 23 years ago 
now, when I first came to Newton County. 
And I can’t exactly describe it, but after the 
first time I met him, I knew that my life 
would never quite be the same. He wasn't 
like anybody I had ever met before, and I 
have seen a little bit more of the world since 
then, and I never have met anybody like him 
since. {[Laughter] 

He introduced me to the beauty, to the 
history, and the fantastic characters of the 
Arkansas Ozarks. Some of them are in this 
church building today. He took me into his 
home and his heart. I learned a lot about 
politics and people. I learned that he was 
quite a disarming human being. The lan- 
guage he spoke was pure Arkansas hillbilly, 
and I think he enjoyed it if you underesti- 
mated his intelligence, which could be a fatal 
error, for he was a very smart man. 

He was deeply interested in people who 
were different from him and deeply compas- 
sionate with people who were in trouble if 
he thought they were basically good-hearted. 
And he was so passionate about what he 
cared about. He cared about his family, and 
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he was so passionate, he had a very big one. 
[Laughter] And he was very proud of them. 

He was so passionate about politics that, 
when I first him, he could actually look at 
the vote totals in Newton County, precinct 
by precinct, and tell you whether a family 
had told him the truth or not about how they 
were going to vote. [Laughter] 

He was so passionate about being a Demo- 
crat that 22 years ago, when I spoke at the 
Jasper High School commencement and 
commended to the seniors the example of 
Abraham Lincoln as a person who could 
overcome adversity time and again and keep 
going in his life, Hilary and a few others— 
some of whom are in this church today— 
took me outside and said, “Bill, that is a won- 
derful speech. And you can give that speech 
in Little Rock any day. Don’t you ever come 
up here and brag on that Republican Presi- 
dent again.” [Laughter] 

I must say that years later I was amused 
when I finally talked him into coming to visit 
me at the White House. I persuaded him 
to spend the night in the Lincoln Bedroom— 
(laughter|—something I failed to do with Bo 
Forney, sitting right there. [Laughter] And 
afterward, as we kidded him about spending 
the night at the Lincoln Bedroom, he said, 
“I did that for the President, but I slept on 
the side of the bed that was under Andrew 
Jackson’s picture.” [Laughter] 

He was passionate about fish and wildlife. 
He loved his service on the Game and Fish 
Commission, and I was honored to appoint 
him. I think Steve Wilson, whom I see here 
today, will tell you that they never had a com- 
missioner like him either. He was absolutely 
fool enough to believe we could bring the 
elk back to Arkansas. No one else in the State 
believed it, but he kept doing it. And sure 
enough, somehow we had the elk come back 
to Arkansas. 

If you were his friend, he was your 
friend—through thick and thin, in lightness 
and dark, no matter what happened. If you 
were his political friend, he was your friend 
whether you won or you lost. But he believed 
that people were basically good. And he be- 
lieved that the purpose of politics was to help 
ordinary people live their lives better. 

And I learned a lot from him about going 
to the sale barns and the country stores and 
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remote places where most people never 
went, just to listen to people’s hopes and 
dreams and hurts and fears. And I learned 
what ferocious power can beat in the heart 
of any ordinary citizen who believes that he 
or she can make a difference. Hilary Jones 
always believed he could make a difference. 
And he always believed he had an obligation 
to try, whether it was in the lives of his chil- 
dren or his grandchildren or his friends. 

I always felt that somehow, some way, he 
had adopted me into his family. And I believe 
he would want me here today if I had never 
been reelected Governor and had gone out 
in life as one of history’s losers, because 
Hilary didn’t judge people by whether they 
were on top or on the bottom, he judged 
them by what they thought was in their 
hearts. 

I loved this man. He was my friend, my 
brother, my surrogate uncle or father. But 
what he was to me he was to literally hun- 
dreds of other people. Look around this 
church today. God gave Hilary Jones a great 
gift, a unique blend of heart and mind and 
energy and passion that very few people in 
this life in any position ever have. And he 
used it well. 

We will miss him. We may not ever see 
anybody like him again. But I ask his family 
to remember as their hearts are broken that 
this, too, is part of God’s plan and how 
blessed they were that he was their father 
and our friend. 


Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at approximately 10 
a.m. in the Jasper First Baptist Church. In his 
remarks, he referred to Rev. Manual Macks, pas- 
tor, Jasper First Baptist Church; Bo Forney, long- 
time friend of the President and Mr. Jones; and 
Steve N. Wilson, director, Arkansas Game and 
Fish Commission. A tape was not available for 
verification of the content of these remarks. 
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July 12 
In the morning, the President addressed 
the U.S. Embassy staff in the Margrethe 
Salon at the Hotel Store Kro in Copenhagen, 
Denmark. In the afternoon, he participated 
in a wreath laying ceremony at Mindenluden 
Memorial Cemetery. In the evening, the 
President returned to Washington, DC. 


July 14 

The President announced the appoint- 
ment of Judith A. Winston as Executive Di- 
rector of One America in the 21st Century: 
The President’s Initiative on Race. 


July 16 : 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Thomas Leonard, Kevin O'Keefe, 
Eli J. Segal, Kathryn G. Thompson, and Jose 
Villarreal as members to the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association (Fannie Mae) 
Board of Directors. 


July 17 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Pittsburgh, PA, and in the afternoon, he trav- 
eled to Chicago, IL. In the evening, he trav- 
eled to Harrison, AR. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Harold C. Pachios as a member 
of the U.S. Advisory Commission on Public 
Diplomacy. 

The President announced his intention to 
reappoint Maurice R. Greenberg and Susan 
Hammer, and appoint William J. Hudson 
and Terry K. Watanabe to the Advisory Com- 
mittee for Trade Policy and Negotiations. 

The President announced his intention to 
reappoint Lee Williams to the J. William Ful- 
bright Foreign Scholarship Board. 


July 18 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Jasper, AR, and in the afternoon, he returned 
to Washington, DC. 

In the evening, the President met with 
President Eduard Shevardnadze of the Re- 
public of Georgia in the Oval Office. 

The President announced his nomination 
of Felix G. Rohatyn as U.S. Ambassador to 
France. 





Administration of William J]. Clinton, 1997 


The White House announced that the 
President will send a Presidential Mission 
headed by Secretary of Transportation Rod- 
ney E. Slater and Rev. Jesse Jackson to the 
Fourth African/African-American Summit in 
Harare, Zimbabwe, July 20-25. 
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l 1 r ° x ° . . 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted July 15 


John J. Hamre, 
of South Dakota, to be Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, vice John P. White, resigned. 


Charles J. Siragusa, 

of New York, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the Western District of New York, vice Mi- 
chael A. Telesca, retired. 


Richard L. Young, 

of Indiana, to be U.S. District Judge for the 
Southern District of Indiana, vice Gene E. 
Brooks, retired. 


Sharon J. Zealey, 

of Ohio, to be U.S. Attorney for the Southern 
District of Ohio for the term of 4 years, vice 
Edmund A. Sargus, Jr. 


Submitted July 16 


Richard Conway Casey, 
of New York, to be U.S. District Judge for 


the Southern District of New York, 
Charles S. Haight, Jr., retired. 


vice 


Ronald Lee Gilman, 

of Tennessee, to be U.S. Circuit Judge for 
the Sixth Circuit, vice H. Ted Milburn, re- 
tired. 


Submitted July 17 


Felix George Rohatyn, 

of New York, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to France. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released July 12 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry and Deputy Press Sec- 
re tary for Foreign Affairs Anne Luzzatto on 
the President’s trip to Europe 


Released July 14 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry and Presidential 
Health Care Policy Adviser Chris Jennings 
on proposed health care legislation and ge- 
netic screening 


Released July 15 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 

Announcement of nominations for U.S. Dis- 
trict Court Judge for the Southern District 


of Indiana and the Western District of New 
York 


Announcement of nomination for U.S. Attor- 
ney for the Southern District of Ohio 


Released July 16 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry and Domestic Policy 
Advisor to the Vice President Don Gips on 
steps to make the Internet family-friendly 


Released July 17 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry and Secretary of Edu- 
cation Richard Riley on the President’s edu- 
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cation initiative and reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 


on the Fourth African/African-American 
Summit in Harare, Zimbabwe 


Administration of William J. Clinton, 1997 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





NoTE: No acts approved by the President were 
received by the Office of the Federal Register 
during the period covered by this issue. 
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